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The Cancer Record of 1929 


Mortality Increase for Year Continues Steady 
Upward Course That Has Prevailed 


for IT'wenty Years 


By FrRepericK L. HoFFMAN, LL.D., 


Consulting Statistician, The Prudential Insurance Company of America 


lation estimates as determined by 

the 1930 census, the cancer death 
rate of 49 American cities, with an 
aggregate population of about 30,000,- 
000 in 1929, increased from 71.6 in 
1906, or twenty-four years ago, to 117.8 
in 1929. This is an increase equivalent 
to 46.2 per 100,000 during the period 
under review, or an average annual in- 
crease of about 21% per cent. 

For the last two years the rate in- 
creased in the fifty cities from 114.2 
per 100,000 to 117.8. How far this in- 
crease is real or rather apparent, due 
to possible alterations in the age and 
sex distribution of the population, or to 
better diagnosis, is, of course, a matter 
of conjecture. But there seems to be 
evidence that all of these factors op- 
erating year after year cannot possibly 
have produced the observed increase, 
which is a matter of indisputable sta- 
tistical evidence. It is my own judg- 


(—* the basis of the corrected popu- 
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ment that the increase is real and not 
apparent, justifying the conclusion that 
conditions are operating in American 
life which make from year to year for 


TABLE I 
Cancer in 50 American Cities 
1906-1929 . 
Death 
No. of Rate per 
Year Cities Population Cancer 100,000 
1906.. 50 18,171,248 13,010 71.6 
1907.. 50 18,688,635 14,030 75.1 
1908.. 50 19,206,022 14,458 75.3 
1909.. 50 19,723,409 15,751 79.9 
1910.. 50 20,242,858 16,623 82.1 
E951... 50 20,744,686 17,174 82.8 
1912.. 50 21,238,044 18,123 85.3 
1913.. 50 21,751,386 19,344 88.9 
1914.. 50 22,265,170 20,037 90.0 
1915.. 50 22,784,933 20,594 90.4 
1916.. 50 23,290,613 21,844 93.8 
19147... 50 23,798,434 22,576 94.9 
1918.. 50 24,300,086 25,216 95.5 
1919.. 50 24,812,889 24,188 97.5 
1920.. 50 25,330,188 25,348 100.1 
1921.. 50 25,862,147 26,424 102.2 
1$22.. 50 26,594,106 27,698 104.9 
1923.. 50 26,926,065 29,279 108.7 
1924.. 50 27,458,024 30,956 112.7 
1925.. 50 27,989,983 31,809 113.6 
1926.. 50 28,521,942 32,477 113.9 
1927.. 50 29,053,901 33,385 114.9 
1928.. 49 29,544,695 33,727 114.2 
1929.. 49 30,088,733 35,436 117.8 





Corrected according to 1930 census. 


a greater cancer liability on the part 
of the adult population. In the state 
of Massachusetts where possibly the 
most intelligent and determined effort 
at cancer control is in progress, the 
number of deaths from cancer in- 
creased from 5611 in 1928 to 5672 in 
1929. In the state of Maine there was 
an increase from 1069 cancer deaths in 
1928 to 1120 deaths in 1929. 

This liability is even greater than as 
measured by the death rate since cura- 
tive methods are constantly being im- 
proved and better results are being 
obtained by surgery, X-ray, radium and 
electric cautery than in former years. 

The statistics for 146 cities show an 
apparently stationary condition, for the 
combined cancer death rate for both 
years has remained the same, or 114.4 
per 100,000. The total population 
represented by this table was nearly 
40,000,000 in 1929. The actual number 

(Continued on page 18) 
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SUPPOSE most of us have always 
known that the neighbor’s children 
were little savages, but now we have 
the verdict of medical science to bear 
out that conviction. But the verdict 
is all-inclusive—our own dear little 
ones are motivated by Stone Age in- 
stincts. I take this on the word of 
Doctor Frankel, of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 
* * * 
OCTOR FRANKEL said recently 
that scientists now maintain that 
the transition similar to that of a sav- 
age of the Stone Age to a civilized per- 
son of the Twentieth Century is com- 
pressed into the twelve years of a 
child’s life between the ages of three 
and fifteen. Personally I should be 
inclined to call it thirteen years and 
start the Neolithic urge at age two. 
And a friend of mine who lives in a 
section where street baseball is played 
continuously between the hours of 
eleven and eleven, swears that the 
transition frequently runs well up to 
eighteen. 
* * * 
ET us, however, get back to the 
point. The child is a_ savage. 
Good! And, therefore, the life insur- 
ance official points out, the utmost of 
intelligence and care should be devoted 
to the task of bridging the centuries. 
Especially during vacations when par- 
ents are apt to allow irregular habits 
to form in the matter of sleep and rest. 
Then the child becomes irritable and 
unmanageable. A house full of frayed 
nerves is the result, and frayed nerves 
iead to poor health conditions for all 
concerned. 
* * * 
XACTLY what this may have to 
do with life insurance frum our 
angle I do not know, except that, for 
one thing, I find it increasingly inter- 
esting to note the thoroughness with 
which the Metropolitan attacks the 
problem of health conservation. Such 
work is invaluable. Even this matter 
of unmanageable children has ramifi- 
cations beyond life extension. Any 
agent who has canvassed in the home 
will tell you that irritable children are 
no asset in such work. 
* * * 


TILL and all, there is another angle 

to that. Just as the old fashioned 
politician “Would bow to the ladies 
with stately grace and kiss the baby’s 
dirty face” there must be many agents 
whose stock in trade is the soothing of 
uproarious offspring. Their business 
would suffer. 









a lack of space last week made it 
necessary for me to leave the Edison 
examination expedition in the desert 
for another seven days before decid- 
ing, from an insurance standpoint, 
which should be left to perish and the 
three who should be saved. It will be 
recalled that, in answering the ques- 
tion, I have to consider myself the head 
of the expedition. 

* * * 

ET me _ briefly enumerate once 
more the members of the ill-fated 
desert expedition: a brilliant scientist, 
60 years old; his socially inclined 
wife, 39; her son, 6; two half-breed 
guides, 58 and 32; the girl I am en- 
gaged to marry (this was news to 
me), and my best friend, a young man 

or my own age. 

* * * 

ERHAPS it will seem to some that 
I am both unchivalrous and very 
selfish to announce that I would in- 
clude myself among those to be saved. 
Not at all. Someone must write an ac- 
count of the expedition so that the 
man in the street can. understand it. 
Who but the head of the expedition 
should do that? The aged scientist 
would probably not bother even should 
he come through. The half-breed guides 
cannot write at all, the 6-year-old is 
obviously not qualified and my best 
friend, who, I should add, “has shown 
great promise in the field of science,” 
certainly would not sacrifice the time 


necessary. 
* * * 


OW about the other two? Well, 
of course, I would have to have 
a guide and since the 58-year-old one 
has had the most experience I would 
take him. Moreover, neither carries 
insurance so the question of the in- 
surance companies’ interest does not 
have to be considered there. 
* * ok 
LL so far has been comparatively 
easy. It is the third one that 
bothers me. I almost wish the prob- 
lem had demanded only that two be 
saved. But it is facts, not theories, that 
confront me, so I shall not admit de- 
feat. The young socially inclined wife. 
I should leave behind. She would 
probably insist that the guide and my- 
self dress each night for dinner and 
would always want to be having tea 
at four o’clock and a few rubbers of 
contract during the afternoon. Any- 
how, she ought to stay with her child. 
And here ’tis the end of the column 
again. And only two of us safe so far! 


S my countless readers will recall, 





SMOKES 


T seems to me that there are con- 

siderably more absentees from in- 
surance offices this summer than is nor- 
mally the case. Extreme heat and dull 
business have combined to increase the 
number of extra-curriculum vacations, 
I suppose. With a certain grim amuse- 
ment I have been watching the evolu- 
tion of ‘“week-ends” as they are con- 
ceived in the minds of some insurance 
executives. They have progressed, 
along with other business features, 
until they reach a point in the middle 








of August where they begin on Thurs- — 


day night and culminate sometime 


Tuesday. 
* % * 

F I were in a position of sufficient 

power as to allow myself as much 
leisure as I wished, I would be afraid 
of just one thing. I would fear the de- 
flation of my ego when I awoke to the 
realization that my office ran along just 
as smoothly and profitably when it re- 
ceived my personal attention for three 
days a week as it did when I put in 
a full five and one-half day week at 


my desk. 
x ok 


URSUING this thought further, it 

occurs to me that it would be a 
terrible tragedy, indeed, if we all be- 
came conscious of our actual unim- 
portance. I think it was Mr. Mencken 
of Baltimore who has since reformed 
and joined the Kiwanis who, in com- 
paring man with his contemporaries in 
the animal kingdom, noted that the 
dog has sharper senses; the ants and 
bees better government; the lion is 
more beautiful and dignified; the ante- 
lope swifter and more graceful; the 
house cat cleaner; the horse has a 
better smell; the gorilla is kinder to 
his children and more faithful to his 
wife; the ox and the ass are more in- 
dustrious and serene, and that finally, 
man is mortally afraid of all other 
animals of his own, or half, his weight, 
even those of his own kind and not 
only of their fists and hooves, but of 


their sniggers. 
* * * 


ERHAPS the humility convoked 

by such a comparison is good for the 
soul. And it is the soul after all, which 
justifies our feeling of superiority over 
the creatures who walk on all fours. 
Primarily, a man takes a job in order 
to elothe and feed his body, but if his 
soul is in his work, then that work is 
important. It occurs to me that al- 
though it is easy to make a monkey of 
a man, as Mr. Mencken has shown, the 
reverse process is more difficult. 
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The New York Bail Bond 
Bureau 


VER four years ago THE 
SPECTATOR conducted an in- 
vestigation into the so-called bond 
bail racket. The evidence brought 
to light showed many glaring 
evils and this paper suggested 
editorially that the security com- 
panies abolish the discretionary 
court agent and issue bonds 
through home office underwriters 
working at branch offices near 
the courts. We contended that if 
the surety companies interested 
in the business in a certain sec- 
tion cooperated in the establish- 
ment of bail bond branch offices 
and the abolishment of court 
agents much good would be ac- 
complished. 
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As noted in THE SPECTATOR of 
last week the New York Insur- 
ance Department has formally 
announced the opening of the Bail 
Bond Bureau organization. 
Former Insurance Commissioner 
Albert Conway spent much time 
and thought to the organization 
of this bureau and eighteen of 
the leading surety companies op- 
erating in New York are mem- 
bers of it. The plan provides for 
the posting of bail bonds in prac- 
tically all cases after thorough 
examination at a rate of 2 per 
cent, or 1 per cent below the legal 
maximum of 3 per cent. Cases 
in which a robber or burglar has 
been caught in the act with a 
weapon in his possession are 
among the few types which will 
not be covered. Each company 
is to share in the income of the 
bureau over and above expenses 
regardless of whose bonds are 
used. No commissions will be 
paid and the personnel of the bu- 
reau will consist of salaried men. 
It is expected that under the sys- 
tem used each company will have 
the same proportionate amount 
of bonds outstanding at the same 
time. 

There is every reason to be- 
lieve that the formation of this 
bureau will prevent a revival of 
the many scandals that in the 
past have marked the bail bond 
business in New York City. THE 
SPECTATOR is only too glad to 
congratulate former commission- 
er and now Judge Conway on the 
splendid work he accomplished 
and also the surety companies 
who gave such fine and intelligent 
cooperation in the matter. 


“Jaic” Disability Claims 


PPARENTLY the average 

life insurance man, whether 
company Official or agent, has but 
a slight conception of the extent 
of claims made against life insur- 
ance companies during the last 
few months for disability pro- 
duced by drinking poisoned Ja- 
maica ginger. As far as can be 
learned, these claims come chief- 
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ly from a few Southern States, 
but undoubtedly all companies 
operating in these States have 
had some claims from this source. 
One Southern company, with 
nearly a hundred millions of in- 
surance in force, operating ex- 
clusively in the South, reports to 
THE SPECTATOR that it has estab- 
lished a liability of $100,000 to 
meet “jaic” or “jake” claims, as 
they have come to be known in 
common parlance. 

After the enactment of the Na- 
tional prohibition law, and before 
the manufacture of corn whiskey 
became an industry of its present 
magnitude, drink addicts turned 
to Jamaica ginger. Apparently 
they found it a satisfactory sub- 
stitute, as recent developments 
have shown that its sale consti- 
tuted the bulk of the business of 
many retail druggists. It has 
been sold for eleven years with 
impunity. Although an _ intoxi- 
cant “de facto,” it is legally classi- 
fied as an extract and not as a 
beverage. It is said that a high 
ball composed of “jaic’” will 
knock even a hardened drunkard 
into the proverbial loop. 

Early in the present year re- 
tailers in several States simul- 
taneously got in a large consign- 
ment of Jamaica ginger, which 
proved to have been poisoned. 
Drinking this produced a form of 
paralysis in the limbs, and in 
some cases in the hands, and vic- 
tims are at least totally, if not 
permanently, disabled. Physicians 
have diagnosed the ailment as 
multiple neuritis, and some ob- 
servers think that ultimate recov- 
ery is possible, though time and 
not science, is said to be the only 
cure. 

An officer of a life insurance 
company was queried by THE 
SPECTATOR as to the possibility of 
a company denying liability in the 
event a claim was made during 
the contestible period. The reply 
was that no company had legal 
ground on which to resist pay- 
ment, that regardless of what the 
applicant had stated in his appli- 
cation with respect to his use of 


Editorial 
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intoxicants, Jamaica ginger does 
not legally fall within that cate- 


gory. 

Meantime, as the claims accrue, 
the companies are paying them 
and setting up reserves for the 
life expectancy of the claimant. 





KEEPING UP WITH THE 
JONESES 


The story is rather old, but it 
was a good one and worth retell- 
ing, especially as its application 
has not lessened with the passing 
years. An organ salesman was 
accustomed to haul around from 
house to house in rural districts 
a sample instrument. If there 
was a daughter in the family he 
would under some pretext get 
permission to leave the organ 
until he came that way again. 
The result usually was a sale. 
One of the households where he 
tried this plan consisted of a well- 
to-do but somewhat close man, 
his wife and only daughter. The 
head of the house feared only too 
well what the result would be 
and he absolutely refused to have 
the organ left on the premises. 
The salesman on leaving casually 
remarked that the nearest neigh- 
bor had just purchased a similar 
organ for his daughter. Almost 
immediately he sold another. If 
the neighbor could afford an 
organ for his daughter the tight- 
fisted prospect determined to 
show that he also could. The 
neighbor, in reality, and not the 
agent, sold that organ. 

The same thing holds good in 
the selling of life insurance. Per- 
haps John Smith of Minnesota is 
not impressed greatly with the 
fact someone in Massachusetts 
has taken out a great amount 
of life insurance, but when he 
reads or is told that a near 
neighbor, a man he knows and 
respects in his own community, 
carries one or more large poli- 
cies he is apt to question if there 
is any real reason he should not 
do the same thing. As has been 
said, every policyholder is an 
agent’s silent but valuable part- 
ner and should be cultivated and 
used as such. Thousands of suc- 
eessful agents have used the 
Prominent Patrons Number of 
THE SPECTATOR in exactly that’ 
way to their great advantage. 











New Edition Received 


The Journal of the Institute of Ac- 
tuaries, Vol. LXI, part i, No. 301, pub- 
lished by the Cambridge University 
Press, London, has just been received. 
As usual it is filled with papers of 
great value and interest as well as a 
number of splendid reviews of import- 
ant publications. Copies may be se- 
cured through THE SPECTATOR, sole 
agents in the United States for this 
publication. The price is $3.50 a copy. 


Editorial 


Promoted by Travelers 


Ross W. Byers, field assistant, life, 
accident and group departments in the 
Indianapolis, Ind., branch office of The 
Travelers, has been promoted to assis- 
tant manager of those departments in 
the Grand Rapids, Mich., office of the 
company. Mr. Byers will be associated 
in his new work with George J. Scott, 
manager of the life, accident and group 
departments in the Grand Rapids office. 
Mr. Byers has been connected with The 
Travelers for five years, having served 
first as a field assistant in the Omaha, 
Neb., branch office before his transfer 
by the company to Indianapolis in the 
same capacity. 


N ARCHITECTURAL LANDMARK OF DIGNITY AND 
BEAUTY, this building is primarily an ideal workshop. The 
Company’s 3,800 employees enjoy the maximum of good air, sun- 
light and quiet possible in the intense life of Manhattan, as well as 
20th Century utilities and conveniences that multiply human effciency 


in the day’s work. 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 
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Temperance Life Operating 


Equipped with offices in the City 
Trust Building, Indianapolis, and with 
permission from the Indiana insurance 
commissioner to do business, The Tem- 
perance Life Insurance Company of 
America, has gone to work. Karl P. 
Lenz, president of the company, which 
will insure only those who do not use 
intoxicating liquor in any form, says 
he will save as much as 20 per cent 
in premiums by insuring only non- 
drinkers. 

He bases his case on experience 
tables of a bone dry insurance com- 
pany in Great Britain and some sta- 
tistics gathered by life companies here. 
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Reliance Life Celebrates 
New Achievement 





Meeting in Pittsburgh on Com- 
pletion of Hundred Million 


in Pennsylvania 


Another business achievement was 
celebrated by the Reliance Life Insur- 
ance Company of Pittsburgh, July 31 
when it observed the attainment of 
$100,000,000 of life insurance in force 
in Pennsylvania at a luncheon in the 
William Penn Hotel, attended by 150 
home office executives and agents of 
Western Pennsylvania. 


Announcement of the _ business 
achievement was made in the address 
of Executive Vice-President H. G. 
Scott who quoted THE SPECTATOR, in 
the statement that Reliance Life is the 
first company to achieve $100,000,000 
of life insurance in force in this State 
without consolidating with another 
company or engaging in industrial or 
group insurance or reinsurance busi- 
ness. 


“It is gratifying that we have made 
this business record first in Pennsy]l- 
vania, the home State of Reliance Life,” 
Mr. Scott said. “It is a matter of 
record that Pennsylvania ranks second 
among the States in population, indus- 
trial output and wealth. Evidence that 
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Frank Wight and Jesse H. Pratt, 





Insurance Company 
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new managers for Philadelphia Life 








the people of Pennsylvania realize the 
necessity of life insurance is found in 
the fact that the Keystone State also 
ranks second in the amount of life in- 


surance in force. Reliance Life has 


(Concluded on page 8) 













Vice-President H. G. Scott Apprised of New Record 


Northwestern National Life 
Leaders 


Regional Meetings in Three Sepa- 
rate Territories Scheduled 
for August 


The annual announcement of its Big 
Ten—the leaders in the point contest 
conducted for convention qualification 
—was made last week by Northwestern 
National Life of Minneapolis. The Big 
Ten, in order, are E. C. Henkel, How- 
ard W. Yerxa, and W. O. Westafer of 
Minneapolis; E. N. Ney of Winona, 
Minnesota; C. R. Rothenberg of New- 
ark, New Jersey; E. E. Moore of Rock- 
ford, Minnesota; C. E. Ford of Devils 
Lake, North Dakota; O. W. Veth of 
Minneapolis; S. J. Nadel of Dallas, 
Texas, and F. H. Collins of Chicago. 

The convention contest closed June 
30th, with one month to pay for out- 
standing business. Three regional con- 
ventions will be held this month, the 
first for the Central Region being now 
in progress (August 14-15-16) at Rap- 
id City, South Dakota, in the heart of 
the Black Hills. This meeting will be 
attended by agents from Minnesota, 
North and South Dakota, Iowa, Ne- 
braska, and Illinois. 

(Concluded on page 8) 
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John Hancock Group Appoint- 
ments 


Appointments to two new positions 
in the group department of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, necessitated by the steady expan- 
sion of the company’s mass insurance 
business, were announced on Aug. 1. 
Philip N. Eckman was appointed as- 
sistant manager of the group depart- 
ment. Connected with this department 
since its inception, Mr. Eckman has 
contributed much to the success of the 
work. 

George M. Stevens, Jr., was ap- 
pointed to the position of Western sales 
manager for the group department 
with offices at Number One La Salle 
Street Building, Room 2051, Chicago, 
Tl. 


Taylor Agency Gains 


The paid-for business for the Tay- 
lor Agency of the Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York, Harold 
L. Taylor, manager, for the month of 
July, 1930, was $497,206, as compared 
with $424,500 for the same period in 
1929. 

The paid-for business to date for the 
year 1930 is $4,259,486. In 1929 the 
paid-for for the same period was $2,- 
581,160. 











A TOWER OF STRENGTH 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


NN, 55 $568,197,000 
72,807,000 
Total Liabilities 495,390,000 





Interest on policy pro- 
ceeds, profits, etc., left 
with the Company. 


|| FIVE AND ONE-HALF PER CENT 


Total investments in United 
| States securities approx- 
imately $300,000,000 


Dividends to Policyholders increased 
for tenth successive year. 








SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY OF CANADA 














Reliance Life Celebrates 
(Concluded from page 7) 


just scratched the surface of its share 
of opportunity and responsibility in 
providing adequate insurance protec- 
tion for the millions of lives and bil- 
lions of dollars of income and estates 
in this vast commonwealth.” 

H. T. Burnett, manager of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Department, was 
chairman. He introduced Vice-presi- 
dents O. N. Eskins, E. G. McCormack, 
and L. P. Gregory; Assistant Treas- 
urer W. J. Snodgrass, Assistant Secre- 
tary T. J. McKenna, Assistant Ac- 
tuaries Millard Keys and Carl Ash- 
man and Advertising Manager R. C. 
Braum. 


Northwestern National Life 
(Concluded from page 7) 


The second meeting will be held in 
Estes Park, Colorado, August 19-20-21 
with agents from Texas, California, 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, 
Colorado, and Wyoming in attendance. 

The last meting which will be held 
at Atlantic City August 26-27-28 will 
be a special meeting where the Big 
Ten and other agents who have quali- 
fied on a high point basis during the 
year will be honored. 


RADAR 





Fidelity Union Life Appoint- 
ments 


The Fidelity Union Life Insurance 
Company, Dallas, Tex., announces the 
appointment of E. O. Smith as general 
agent at San Antonio, Tex., and the 
appointment of J. L. Mitchell as dis- 
trict agent at Fort Worth, Tex. 

Mr. Smith was formerly State man- 
ager in Georgia for the American 
Standard Life Insurance Company, 
Birmingham, Ala., while Mr. Mitchell 
was connected with the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company in the cap- 
acity of district manager at Jackson, 
Miss. 





To Address Civic Organizations 


Dr. S. S. Huebner is to address a 
joint meeting of the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce and the San 
Francisco Commercial Club on August 
22 on the subject of business economics 
and insurance. The arrangements 
were made by H. A. Binder, general 
agent for the Massachusetts Mutual 
Life and the San Francisco Life Under- 
writers Association. It presents to the 
insurance world an unusual oppor- 
tunity to place the problems as well 
as the service of the various forms of 
insurance before the leading business 
men on the Pacific Coast. 

















of the estate can be insured against the great 


uncertainty of life. 


one already formed. 








Tue first step toward building | 
a fortune, says John K. Barnes in the World's 
Work, is to take out sufficient life insurance. 
This is the only way in which the completion | 


Every life underwriter knows how important is life 


insurance in building the foundation of an estate and protecting 


This suggestion is especially pertinent in the case of persons 
working on fixed incomes and whose salary or its necessary equiva- 
lent must be continued in some form for a reasonable length of time. 


CITT, 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON. MASSACHUSETTS 
Insurance in force 3 billion 300 million dollars: Assets 
$542,140,978; Reserves and all other liabilities 
$502,453,577; Surplus $39,687,401 


Provide life insurance FIRST! 


advises an experienced business man 
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Volunteer Fieldmen Honor 
President Key 





Birthday Production Over Three 
Hundred Thousand; July 
Gains 52 Per Cent 


For several years past, it has been 
customary for agents of the Volunteer 
State Life, of Chattanooga, Tenn., to 
celebrate the birthday of the Com- 
pany’s president, Commodore A. L. Key 
by producing an extra volume of busi- 
ness, but this year, the “Volunteers” 
celebrated in truly grand style, rolling 
up 475 applications during the month 
of July. The applications submitted 
on July 31, the Commodore’s birthday, 
totalled 107, and represented $309,750 
business. The production for the month 
of July was the largest of any July 
production in the company’s history, 
exceeding last year’s July production 
by 52 per cent. This large writing is 
all the more remarkable because the 
company’s June business exceeded that 
of June, 1929, by 20 per cent. 

As the July applications came in 
this year, each was accompanied by a 
rose. The roses were hung on a trellis, 
presented to Commodore Key on his 
birthday. A party was held in the 
home office on the morning of that 
day, at which time Vice-President and 
Agency Manager A. V. Mozingo made 
an appropriate address on behalf of 
the field force. 

Mr. Mozingo joined the Volunteer in 
April of the present year, assuming 
charge of its agency department, and 
under his capable direction, the volume 
of new business has been mounting 
steadily. 


Hill Agency Leads Again 


Continuing the remarkable record 
started last year the California agency 
of the State Life of Indiana, under the 
management of Arthur J. Hill, again 
won first place in the list of the com- 
pany’s agency organization during the 
month of July by surpassing every 
other agency in production and by con- 
tributing the two leading personal pro- 
ducers. M. M. Adler led all individ- 
ual agents in July repeating his 
achievement in June. H. J. Werner, 
also of the San Francisco agency, won 
the leadership in the class known as 
Class A. July makes the eighth con- 
secutive month that the Hill agency 
has held this position. The office is 
now writing at the rate of $20,000,000 
a year and Mr. Hill reports that July 
production was 25 per cent ahead of 
July, 1929, 
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BIG DAY’S PRODUCTION 





A. L. Key, President 
Volunteer Life Insurance Company, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 








Endowment at Age 185? 


PHILADELPHIA, Aug. 12.—Zara Agha 
was a guest in Philadelphia today. 
After a hearty luncheon at the Penn 
Athletic Club, the world’s oldest human 
being signed an application for a $50,- 
000 life insurance policy. But as Zara 
claims to be 156 and as every life pol- 
icy is an endowment at 96, the applica- 
tion meant nothing except some pub- 
licity for old man Agha and for the 
agent in the case, namely Walter L. 
Whalen. 


Convention Speakers for Mutual 
Life Convention 


Joseph J. Davis of Indianapolis, 
Nelson L. Shultis of Greensboro, N. C., 
and H. P. Gravengaard of Columbus 
are the headliners for the Columbus 
Mutual Life’s Convention of Agents to 
be held at Cedar Point, Ohio, Aug. 18, 
19 and 20. 





Fraser Agency Shows Large 
July Increase 


The monthly statement of the Fraser 
Agency, J. M. Fraser, general agent, 
for July shows a total of $2,119,000 
paid-for business, a decided increase 
over the same period last year. This 
is the first month for the agency un- 
der the leadership of J. M. Fraser, 
who succeeded his brother, P. M. Fra- 
ser, now vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company at 
Hartford. 





Bankers Life Team Wins 
Pennant 


Visitors to the home office of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines have 
viewed, with interest, a handsome 
trophy case which occupies a prom- 
inent place on the executive floor of 
the home office. The case contains 
numerous loving cups and other tro- 
phies acquired by athletic teams rep- 
resenting Bankers Life. 

Last week another trophy was added 
to the display when the Bankers Life 
Diamond Ball team won the pennant 
in the Des Moines Y. M. C. A. League. 


INU AT 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA 
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your answer, 
in the ‘stars: 


“TTJEAVENS!”, you exclaim, as you 
count the stars that mark the 
danger spots in everyone's vacation! 
“Why, there’s just as much need for 
a Sports Liability Policy as there is 
for an Accident Policy!” 








An tna Accident Policy covers you 
like the atmosphere covers the earth! 
For wherever you are, if an accident 
happens, it gives you a chance to 
breathe freely, financially, should hos- 
pital and doctor bills be thrust upon 
you. Protects your income, too—and 
of course, provides for the family 
should the accident prove fatal. 











An tna Sports Liability Policy on, 
the other hand, protects you from/ 
nancial loss should you injure p 
while golfing, boating, huny 
ing—or any other spo 

you against all loss 

of the policy) and 
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Copyright, 1930 
tna Casualty & Surety Co, 
¥ Hartford, Conn. 


" J SEE THE ATNA-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY -HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING 
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Lamar Life Agents in 
4000-Mile Trip 





Floating Convention of All Star 
Writers a Great Success— 


New Club Formed 


Organization of a conservation club 
to be known as “Welty Club,” an- 
nouncement of plans for election of of- 
ficers of the All Star Club and an ad- 
dress of welcome in New York by 
Charles G. Taylor, actuary and assis- 
tant manager of the Life Presidents 
Association, featured the 4000-mile 
annual convention trip of the Lamar 
Life Insurance Company of Jackson, 
Miss. 

The “Welty Club” membership quali- 
fications were announced by Ran 
Sehlater of Greenwood, Miss., a gen- 
eral agent and also director of the 
company. The “Welty Club,” named 
in honor of C. W. Welty, general man- 
ager of the Lamar Life, is open to all 
agents who have a quarter of million 
dollars of business in force, who are 
members of the All Star Club, who 
have a 90 per cent ratio on renewals 
and who are in good standing with the 
company. 

The agents presented Manager 
Welty with a fountain pen desk set 
while the party was in West Virginia 
en route home. 

Alford V. Gustafson, the new agency 
director for the company, was one of 
the leading figures in the business 
meetings held aboard the Steamship 
Dixie while the party of one hundred 
was en route from New Orleans to 
New York. Other officers of the com- 
pany who attended the floating conven- 
tion were: P. K. Lutken, vice-presi- 
dent; Dr. J. O. Segura, medical di- 
rector; Rex B. Magee, advertising 
manager; Harry Graham, agency su- 
pervisor; Miss Mamie Montgomery, as- 
sistant secretary; Roy B. Nelson, con- 
servation. 











Stephen M. Babbit 


President 


HUTCHINSON 





KANSAS | 
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limited production. 


Address 








Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 
General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


EXCLUSIVE, 
care of THE SPECTATOR 




















The trip was begun at the home of- 
fice in Jackson when the party left for 
New Orleans. A five-day trip by sea 
to New York was followed by a three- 
day stay in New York at the New 
Yorker Hotel. 


A special Pullman train bearing an 
electric sign, “Lamar Life Insurance 
Company Special,” was boarded in 
Jersey City, N. J., on Wednesday 
night, July 30, for Jackson. The train 
stopped a day in Washington and 
headquarters was maintained at the 
Washington Hotel. The party made 
a sight-seeing tour of the city, Mount 
Vernon and Arlington. The next 
morning the special train stopped at 
White Sulphur Springs, W. Va., for 
breakfast at the Greenbrier Hotel. 


Receives Twenty-five Year Medal 


Carl L. Rosholt, local agent for The 
Home Insurance Company at Rosholt, 
Wis., was recently presented with a 
twenty-five year silver medal by E. O. 
Spink, special agent. 


PRUDENTIAL Notes 


Frank L. Sayre, .of Oil City, is the 
leading assistant superintendent in 
Division E in Ordinary Net Issue, be- 
ing ranked No. 27 in the Company. 
His efforts have placed him within 
easy distance of qualifying for a Merit 
Button. 

Agent J. H. Christian Gerhard has 
been promoted to assistant superinten- 
dent in the Maspeth, L. I., district. He 
was appointed as agent in this district 
on October 18, 1926, and has made a 
commendable record. 

Samuel Wall, assistant superinten- 
dent in the Mahanoy City, Pa., dis- 
trict, has completed twenty-five years’ 
service with the company. 

Agent Mathais A. Troye has been 
promoted from the agency rank of 
Division N to assistant superintendent 
at New Orleans, La. 

Agent Edward W. Podratz, of the 
Green Bay district, has been promoted 
to the position of assistant superinten- 
dent in the same district. 











period a year ago. 


ness. 


50 UNION SQUARE 





20.8% Increase 


The steady growth which The Guardian has experienced in 
recent years continues at an accelerated pace in 1930. During 
the first six months of this year, Guardian Fieldmen produced 
20.8% more new paid-for business than in the corresponding 


Production in June, 1930, was the greatest for any month in 
the seventy years during which The Guardian has been in busi- 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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Just Reinsurance 


—That’s All 
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CHICAGO 
















COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 








Real Money for live wires with 





The Rewards of 


Consistency 


A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving —— for achievement 
and profit nti to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MuTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorxK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 


DAVID F. HOUSTON GEORGE K. SARGENT 
President 2nd ‘Vise ecient 


an 
Manager of Agencies 





PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 


R. N. Stevenson 
V. P. & Agency Mgr. 





BALTIMORE NEW YORK 


A PROGRESSIVE 


SURETY and CASUALTY 
COMPANY 










































In the Old Bay State 


The biggest six months production in the history 
of the Company has enabled Provident Agents 
from all over the country to qualify for the 
Provident Quarter Million Club. Members of 
the club will hold their annual convention as 
guests of the Company on September 3, 4 and 5 
at the new Ocean House, Swampscott, on the 
shores of the old Massachusetts Bay. 


Provident Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


Founded 1865 
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MILLION DOLLAR ROUND 
TABLE PROGRAM 


HE date of the Million Dol- 

lar Round Table meeting is 
Wednesday, Sept. 24, opening 
with a breakfast at eight-thirty 
a.m., at the Royal York Hotel, 
Toronto, Canada. 

The actual proceedings will 
commence about nine-fifteen and 
will continue until about twelve 
o’clock. The program follows: 

Earl G. Manning of Boston, 
chairman of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, will discuss for a 
short period why a big producer 
should advertise himself, in what 
channels he should spend his 
money, and will give some very 
interesting sidelights on his own 
personal experience. 

The meeting will be divided 
into two forums, one of which 
will be a discussion of business 
insurance in its various phases. 
The chairman of this discussion 
is Theodore Riehle of the Equita- 


ble Life Assurance Society of 
New -York. 
Clinton Davidson of New 


York, president of the Estate 
Planning Corporation, will have 
charge of the other half of the 
meeting. He will discuss phases 
of estate engineering, estate con- 
servation, life insurance trusts 
and other trusts. 

A stenographic verbatim report 
will be made of the meeting. It 
is the intention of Chairman 
Manning and his two associates 
to edit the proceedings and from 
it evolve something suitable for 
consumer distribution by mem- 
bers of the Million Dollar Round 
Table and others. 











Occidental Appoints Chambers 
Manager 


The Occidental Life of Raleigh, 
N. C., in their expansion of activities 
in western Carolina, have appointed 
W. Elbert Chambers manager of their 
branch office at Asheville. Mr. Cham- 
bers was formerly with the Connecti- 
cut Mutual and more recently with the 
Reliance Life. 


Metropolitan Agents Meet 


The annual summer outing of the 
Northérn Indiana Association of the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Agents, 
was held recently at Lake Wawasee, 
Ind. L. H. Gross of Gary, Ind., is 
president of the association. H. R. 
Duflon of New York, agency superin- 
tendent, was the principal speaker. 
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To Stand Trial for Life Insurance 
Fraud 


Daas, Tex., Aug. 11.—C. R. Wil- 
liams, wanted in a number of counties 
in Texas and in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
New Mexico on life insurance swind- 
ling charges, is now behind the bars at 
Breckenridge, Tex. He is scheduled to 
go to trial on seven charges in Sep- 
tember. Williams was brought to 
Texas from his ranch in New Mexico. 
Several New Mexico counties protested 
his being brought to Texas. They 
wanted to try him on swindle charges 
there. A New Mexico life insurance 
company said Williams had cost that 
concern $57,000 in swindle schemes. 

Williams, with a couple of other men, 
has been accused of swindling school 
teachers in Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas 
and New Mexico. It is said life in- 
surance companies in Texas, Oklahoma, 
Kansas and New Mexico have lost a 
quarter of a million dollars through 
his activities. 





Joins Commonwealth Life 


The Commonwealth Life, of Louis- 
ville, Ky., has made a recent addition 
to the home office agency personnel in 
the appointment of J. Herbert Snyder, 
a well known Louisville underwriter, 
who will have the title of manager of 
agencies, ordinary department. 
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Succeeds Father as Manager 

Basil B. Lorch, who is well known 
in southern Indiana, has been ap- 
pointed district manager of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company for 
the New Albany district, to succeed his 
father Frank E. Lorch, who has gone 
to Vincennes, Ind., to take charge of 
that district. The son has been in the 
insurance business for eleven years 
and has had charge of districts at 
Bowling Green and Shelbyville, Ky., 
and recently the Harrison district in 
Indianapolis. His father has been with 
the company since 1909 and was head 
of the New Albany district for thirteen 
years. 





Ten Million Group Policy 

Group insurance aggregating $10,- 
000,000 has been placed by the San 
Francisco agency of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life on approximately 7000 
employees of the big Pacific Coast chain 
store organization of MacMarr Stores, 
Inc., which operates 1500 stores in the 
West. 

The policy, which is effective Sept. 
1, was written by French & St. Clair, 
San Francisco brokers. It is on the 
contributory plen and provides total 
permanent disability benefits in addi- 
tion to the life insurance. It covers 
employees in. ten States where the 
company operates. 
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by the Manhattan. 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 
each month of 1930 over the corresponding 


months of 1929. 


It has just issued an excepti 


Policy. 








Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 
minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 





Progress During 1930 


Low Cost 
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1851 


NEW SHENANDOAH 
BERKSHIRE LIFE POLICIES 
INSURANCE CO. 


In establishing connections with a 
life insurance company, the personal 
equation of its official family is of 
paramount importance to the pros- 









An added source of income to you and a new way 
of instilling ideas of thrift in the men and women 
of tomorrow. 












pective agent. The Berkshire Life . 
Insurance Company of Pittsfield, CHILD’S POLICIES 

anne p-indegaien well-earned They go into full benefit at the age of 5. With 
reputation for a co-operative spirit these new policies, you can offer your clients ab- 
sees ~were Office and the solutely the latest, most modern and complete in- 
Field Force that is of inestimable ent qin tox ellie. 





value to the success and happiness 
of its representatives. 





Write us for information. 









CHARLES E. WARD, Agency Manager 





“Ask Any Berkshire Agent” 
‘ . Shenandoah Life In m 
Berkshire Life Insurance Company ra — eit 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS . 
R. H. ANGELL E. LEE TRINKLE Ww. L. ANDREWS 


Incorporated 1851 President Vice-Pres. Secty.-Treas. 
Fred H. Rhodes, President (Former Governor of Virginia) 
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A PERPLEXING PROBLEM 


treated cases of appendicitis 
show a reduced mortality; that 
diagnosis, health examination 
service and other preventive 
measures have improved, and 
still the death rate from appen- 
dicitis continues to increase an- 
nually, offers a problem of ma- 
jor importance to life insurance 
companies. 

These facts were stressed in a 
recent bulletin from the statis- 
tical division of the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company where- 
in a discussion of contributing 
factors was presented. Faulty 
diet and other kindred causes 
were advanced, but it was pointed 
out that no single or combination 
of factors have as yet been defi- 
nitely determined as responsible 
for the unsatisfactory record. It 
is interesting to note that men 
show a markedly higher death 
rate from this cause than do wo- 
men. 


yee fact that _ surgically 











Willis Joins Pilot Life 


F. Clifford Willis has recently re- 
signed as auditor and assistant treas- 
urer of the Federal Reserve Life In- 
surance Company of Kansas City to 
become associated with the McAlister 
fleet of companies, which is headed by 
the Pilot Life Insurance Company, lo- 
cated at Greensboro, N. C. Mr. Willis 
has been connected with insurance ac- 
tivities for many years, receiving his 
early training in the New York Insur- 
ance Department. Later he represented 
several other states in departmental 
examinations followed by independent 
auditing for several years. He has 
been officially attached to staffs of sev- 
eral companies as auditor, acting at 
one time as general auditor for eight 
corporations. 

Mr. Willis will take up his new ac- 
tivities in September on his return 
from a long auto tour of the West, 
having spent the early summer in Cali- 
fornia and Oregon. 


Agency Sales Conferences 


When the Jos. A. Sullivan and Peter 
Murman agencies of the Equitable Life 
of New York, of San Francisco and 
Oakland respectively hold their sales 
conferences at the Castlewood Country 
Club on Sept. 3 and 4, Frank L. Jones, 
executive vice-president of the com- 
pany, will be present and will be the 
principal speaker at both conferences. 
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To Occupy New Building 


Kansas City, Mo., Aug. 12.—The 
new home office building of the Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance Company on the 
Union Station Plaza will be formally 
opened Sept. 3. Moving offices from 
the Gates Building, where the company 
has been for ten years, will be com- 
pleted Aug. 15. 

Appropriate ceremonies will attend 
the opening and officials of civic or- 
ganizations, friends of the company, 
Kansas City policyholders and stock- 
holders, and commissioners from vari- 
ous States, have been invited. Com- 
pany managers will hold their conven- 
tion at the new home office Sept. 20, 
followed by the “AllStar” convention 
Sept. 22 and 23 and the “home coming” 
celebration Sept. 24 and 25. 


Western and Southern Changes 
Five district superintendents of the 
Western and Southern Life were trans- 
ferred last week as follows: W. B. 
Cox, from Columbus, Ind., to Indian- 
apolis North; B. P. Diffily, from Evans- 
ville, Ind., to Indianapolis South; C. B. 
Heiser, from Indianapolis North to 
Evansville; H. Wiles, from Toledo 
North to Saginaw, and R. Hartsing, 
from Saginaw to Toledo North. 


AS WE SERVE 
WE PROGRESS 


Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 




















Edward Kennedy Appointed 
Manager 


Edward Kennedy has been appointed 
manager for The Fidelity Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Philadelphia, 
effective Aug. 6, 1930. Mr. Kennedy’s 
territory will include the entire region 
tof West Tennessee. 





Business Is Good 


ee 


Full Coverage with the representatives of this 
Non-Cancellable Company. 
Male and Female Risks 


Starts First Day 
Life Time Coverage 
Old Line Company 
Prompe¢ Claim 
Payments 
Generous Contract 
Large Commissions 
Liberal Renewals 
Substantial Company 
Pays on Any Disease 
Pays on Any Accident 
Pays Special 
Indemnities 





OUR TERRITORY 


Michigan Missouri 
Indiana Pennsylvania 
Illinois California 


Because, never before has such 
an attractive policy, with so many 
beneficial features been offered to 
insure against ill-health and acci- 
dents. 


We Guaranty Incomes 


The basic idea appeals to every 
far-sighted, conservative _ profes- 
sional and business man. The need 
of this protection is apparent and 
their incomes are sufficient to war- 
rant the expense. There is no 
“sales resistance” to break down. 


Wouldn’t you like to represent 
this company with its wide-appeal, 
easy-selling policy? 








Write for full information. 











Tncome Guaranty Company 


*—Incomes Guaranteed” 


Authorized Capital $1,000,000.00 « Legal Reserve Stock Compan 


Income Building 


—— /{ &tablished 1917 }———__ South Bend, Ind. 


Life Insurance 

















AMERICAN RE-INSURANCE CO. 


67 Wall Street, New York City 


NORD oad Benard cick mies Aes eee $8,368,391.84 
Capital and Surplus................ 4,089,955.81 
Voluntary Catastrophe Reserve ..... 50C,000.00 
ERIE 03s is 5 wholes 9ghelw Sale 3,778,436.03 








RE-INSURANCE ONLY .-:- Casualty Lines 


Competing with no direct-writing Insurance Company 


Qualified before U. S. Treasury and Licensed by Principal 
tates 


FINANCIALLY STRONG -:- CONSERVATIVE -:- LIBERAL 
CONTRACTS 


Correspondence Invited 










































OUR NEW HOME 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 


Children’s Policies with Benefici- 
ary Insurance. 


Both Participating and Non-Par- 














ticipating. 
Available Terri- Disability and Double Indemnity. 
tory in 17 States Surgical and Dismemberment 
West of the Mis- Benefits. 
sissippi and in II- Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 
linois and Florida Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization 
Department. 
Perseverance and Producer's 
Clubs. 


Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


Grow with This Progressive Company 





Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 














An Interesting 


Comment on Our 
New Sales Pro- 


gram From Pres- 
ident CLIFTON 
MALONEY: 


ee 


We should be remiss in 
a great obligation if we 
failed to provide our 
agents with means of 
gaining personal finan- 
cial independence! 
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For full information address 


Witt lame 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 




















111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





SETTLES 






































ROCKFORD LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: 


ROCKFORD, ILLINOIS 


&Z 


For Uuirect Contract 
Write to 






FRANCIS L. BROWN, 


President 


HOME OFFICE 
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Preventive Conservation 


When Life Insurance Is Properly Programed 
and Definitely Related to a Particular 
Purpose Its Necessity Is Doubly Stressed 


By ALBERT G. BORDEN 


Second Vice-President, The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the 


HERE is something invigorating 

in the idea of conservation. When 

properly understood it represents 
the professional aspect of life under- 
writing. This means that in effect 
every policyholder is a client whose in- 
terests should receive the constant, dis- 
interested attention of the forward- 
looking agent. 

In the Equitable the accent in con- 
servation is placed on the word “pre- 
vention.” If a policyholder initially 
has his life insurance properly set up, 
that very fact will tend to best serve 
the client and thereby conserve the 
business. This does not, however, re- 
lieve the life underwriter from con- 
stant contact with his client. But 
when a life insurance program has 
been properly adjusted to a client’s 
affairs, the need for so-called conser- 
vation is greatly reduced. 


An Illustrative Case 


I think I can perhaps illustrate this 
thought best by a rather interesting 
case that came under my personal ob- 
servation some two or three years ago. 

A policyholder rang the agent up 
one morning and asked the latter to 
call. The agent did so, of course, won- 
dering what was up, and with his ap- 
petite quickened for some possible new 
business. When he arrived the policy- 
holder said: 

“Mr. Man, I am sorry my busi- 
ness has not been very good for 
some months, and I am afraid I 
will have to shorten sail in respect 
to my life insurance. I would like 
to go over my various policies with 
you and see just which one I had 
best drop.” 

The policyholder had bought sev- 
eral policies during the previous ten 
years, and the agent, having brought 
with him a digest of the insurance, 
said, after, of course, expressing re- 
gret: 
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“Well, let me see, Mr. Brown, just 
which policy you can let go. Here 
is the policy that provides cash as a 
clean-up fund at your death. Shall 
we let this one go?” 

“No,” he said, “I guess we had 
better let that one stand—it is a 
small policy.” 

“Here is the policy for your mort- 
gage. Maybe we can dispense with 
this.” 

“No,” he said, “I should hate to 
leave my wife with a mortgage on 
the house; you had better let that 
one stand.” 

Then the agent got around to the 
educational policies. 

“No,” he said, “with this money I 
want both children to have a chance 

_ to get a real education.” (They 
“were quite young at the time.) 
“What about this income for your 
little daughter?” (calling her by 
name.) “No,” he said, “bless her 
heart, I wouldn’t deprive her of 
that little sum for anything.” 

“Well, then, here is the $300 
monthly income for your wife. Per- 
haps we might cut this in two.” 

He thought quite a long while on 
that, and the agent suggested that 
she could get along probably on less 
than $300, taking into consideration 
his other estate. He said: 

“No, business might happen to be 
bad at the time I die and for quite 








Fully Equipped Library 


All the books necessary to complete 
a course of study for the C. L. U. de- 
gree have been added to the Agents’ 
Library of the Northwestern National 
Life of Minneapolis, according to an 
announcement made last week in con- 
nection with the publication of a new 
catalog of .the library. 

In view of the increasing interest 
in the C. L. U. degree, it is the com- 
pany’s desire to encourage those wish- 
ing to study for the degree as far as 
possible by making all of the books 
needed available through the Agents’ 
Library. 


a while she might have to depend 
entirely on the insurance”—he was 
an intelligent man—‘No, I guess 
we can’t cut that down; she certain- 
ly could not live on less than $300 
a month.” 

That left only one more policy, 
the policy for the boy, and the agent 
suggested that his boy was a 
healthy, robust youngster of twelve, 
who would probably “muddle 
through” for himself in some way, 
so they discussed what they might 
do there. He finally suggested that 
it be cut in half, and when the agent 
told him how much his deposit 
would be reduced, say a matter of 
$200 or $300 out of a total premium 
deposit in the neighborhood of $6,- 
000 to $7,000, he decided that he had 
better think it all over a little fur- 
ther, for after all that reduction was 
rather a small one. A day or two 
later he called the agent up and told 
him that he thought he would not 
make any change at all. 


Lump Sum vs. Program 


Suppose, however, it was the case 
merely of $150,000 of cash lump sum 
insurance (approximately that amount 
was involved) when he told the agent 
that he had wanted to shorten sail. 
He probably would never have figured 
out how greatly a reduction would 
have affected the future of each mem- 
ber of the family, and undoubtedly he 
would have simply “dropped,” say, 
$50,000. But when each policy was 
definitely related, as it was, to a par- 
ticular purpose, and an income purpose 
for the most part, at that, he realized 
that he did not want to surrender any 
of his insurance. Incidentally, that 
man today is uninsurable; and he cer- 
tainly values his life insurance estate. 

Fortunately, an agent’s welfare in 
life insurance is inseparably inter- 
woven with the welfare of his client, 
and the success of every agent rests 
on satisfied clients. 
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The Cancer Record For 1929 


(Continued from page 3) 


Cancer Deaths and Death Rates for Twelve Cities Having Rates of 150 or More 
per 100,000 During 1929 


























Deaths Rates per 100,000 
A 
2 
1928 1929 1928 1929 
Portiend. Me.....<.s6...- 140 132 199.2 ‘S75 — 
Springfeld, 1 ORES eS 139 130 198.7 182.5—— 
WMGOTE, Ih. The ccccccsccnes . $1.8+ 
Boston, 8 ng i an ine 1,227 1,286 158.9 166.0+ 
San Francisco, Cal........ 1,025 1,004 168.6 161.9— 
Sacramento, Cal.,........ 154 149 172.0 161.4— 
Providence, R- Ee este ts i 367 397 147.4 158.6+ 
PTL. Bis Bis vic vedo vin ee 3 . 155.9+ 
VS S6 i See 214 189 177.7 155.8— 
URETEDISE TN Doc 5-910 0:9:0:0:0:0 9: 138 189 113.0 154.44 
eS es a) ee 257 221 188.4 153.8— 
oe 6) See 109 114 152.9 153.3+ 
3,841 3,900 
of cancer deaths in these cities in- Deaths Rate 
HOODS. 6 nid oo ers era wR 5,317 93 
creased from 43,426 to 44,262. ry) Seeeeeeeeeeeeeee 5.578 96 
ES scl Plone asisletaess 5,945 100 
(1) aR a Lee RE 6,287 103 
(See Table No. 2) PA sc Ree en ek 6,557 105 
I give above the cancer death rates 19967000000 0....02111) 1038 108 
for 12 cities, which in 1929 had pad seen e teen eee eens Os 4 
a error 7,725 
rates. of 160 per 1005000 or more. [ 1929.20.00... ccc cee 7,848 114 
give the data for both 1928 and 1929 66,534 
together with the rates. $910=19 05... .osaiecienind 111,171 


Of the preceding 12 cities, Port- 
land, Maine, returned the highest can- 
cer death rate for 1929, or 187.5 per 
100,000 of population. It requires to 
be said, however, that the city of Troy, 
New York, for which unfortunately I 
have not the data for 1928, in 1929 had 
a rate of 193.6. 


The following table shows the corres- 
ponding facts for the five cities which 
in 1929 had a population of 1,000,000 
or more. In these five cities the number 
of deaths from cancer increased from 
16,120 in 1928 to 16,481 in 1929. 


It is shown by the preceding table 
that the cancer deaths in New York 
City during the first ten years of the 
period numbered 46,637 against 66,534 
during the last decade. In the aggre- 
gate there have been 111,171 deaths 
from cancer in New York City during 
the last twenty years. While in 1910 
cancer was the fifth leading cause of 
death in New York City, it became the 
fourth cause in 1920 and the third lead- 
ing cause in 1929. In the meantime 
deaths from pulmonary tuberculosis 
have declined from 8,602 in 1910 to 
4,507 in 1929. 


Cancer Deaths and Death Rates for Five ee Having 1,000,000 or More Population 
929 











in 
Deaths Rate per 100,000 
City 1928 1929 “1928 1929 
New York, N. , ee 7,725 7,848 114.4 113.9 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... 2,524 2,468 130.0 126.3 
Los Angeles, Cal. .......... 1,373 1,498 121.1 124.9 
Chicago, Til, .......cecseess 3,500 3,544 106.9 106.1 
EMMOTT, GMMR. 23:0.0 015.4-0 0 e 6'ere 998 1,123 67.5 73.1 
16.120 16,481 


As a further illustration of the con- 
tinued increase in the general cancer 
death rate, I give a table for the city 
of New York for 1910-1929 based on 
official returns, with the population not 
corrected on the basis of the 1930 cen- 
sus, which correction, no doubt, would 
alter the facts for recent years but 
would leave the trend in the cancer 
death rate practically the same. 


fancer Deaths and Death Rates of New 
York City, 1910-29—Rates per 100,000 





Deaths Rate 
REO. suru oie wi elaeasleea ie 3,710 77 
1911 Dipivnecslale Aine ene ie 3,873 79 
pb AS ere eee a 4,071 82 
bE Sere 4,223 84 
SEES civiis whee ule ears 4,467 87 
IRE AEs ewe lp web wiss relates 4,647 89 
Lo): ee err 4,701 88 
LL) Gee 4,867 90 
RES a eee 4,931 90 
IMO ss owiehe Samy Winey RTA ea 5,147 92 

44,637 
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In heart diseases there has been an 
increase in the number of deaths from 
6,870 in 1910 to 17,479 in 1929. But 
whether the cancer death rate is on 
the increase is quite secondary to the 
more important question of the out- 
standing position of cancer as a cause 
of death in modern mortality experi- 
ence. Regardless of frequent announce- 
ments of alleged cancer cures, no 
specific cure has been forthcoming, 
leaving no other conclusion than that 
for the time being the hope for effect- 
ive treatment rests chiefly, if not ex- 
clusively, upon surgery, radium, X-ray, 
and cautery. But the efficacy of these 
methods is directly dependent upon the 
earliest possible diagnosis and qualified 
treatment of the disease, and the re- 
sponsibility for this rests primarily 
upon the general practitioner and the 


higher intelligence of the general public 
of adult age. 

In 1913, or about sixteen years ago, 
when I first essayed in detail upon the 
MENACE OF CANCER, the prevailing 
cancer death rate throughout the coun- 
try was about 80 per 100,000. In 1928, 
according to the latest returns of the 
Division of Vital Statistics of the 
Bureau of the Census, the cancer death 
rate in the United States registration 
area for that year was 96 per 100,000 
and it had reached the status of being 
the third leading cause of death. This 
rate of about 100 per 100,000 would 
yield a total cancer mortality through- 
out the country of about 120,000 deaths 
at the present time. In comparison 
with many other large countries, how- 
ever, our position is still comparatively 
favorable. I have tabulated for some 
seventeen European countries the can- 
cer death rates for the seven-year 
period 1921-27, showing a range of 
from 141.9 per 100,000 for Switzerland 
to 61.8 for Italy. 


European Countries 


Cancer Death Rates for 17 European Coun- 
tries, 1921-27—Rates per 100,000 
of Population 
Switzerland 
Denmark 
Austria 
Scotland 
Mneinnd and Waled..... ose sc008 es 
Sweden 
Iceland 
Holland 
Norway 
Germany 
Northern Treland........6s.c0¢ss eevee 
Czechoslovakia 
Warr CO SCBUG ss 0k <5 = vo 00s hee wisires 
Hungary 
Belgium 


CRE S HOO HH CE OOOO OT EED EEO CO ® 


eee eee e re errr s errr eeere 
St 60 6 BS 6 66.8) SS, 0.086096 e 976 Be 


ee ee ee 
ee ee 
epee eccrececrecsessereseeeeee 


eee ee ee ee ee ee 


i adelotoioteteinint 


ANMWWOOOGOOCH HE DOD Www 


PSE NMORADOWRAOM OA 
O02 COO He OT et Eto CO et bo EGO KOEN CO 


I have also tabulated returns for 
nine non-European countries other than 
the United States as shown below. 
Cancer Death Rates in Nine Non- eeees 


Countries, 1921-27—Rates per 100,0 
of Population 


SUGEPEIAD ncke ec 650-458 ine 8 owes ee eee 90.6 
Naar CORINNG occ scee eset seers 89.7 
Gol et | Oe PEEP eran nr aren art i Ca 80.4 
WPNGUAY. 556 owe w cc ocsew sewn sieunes 74.5 
SMGAN so 6.00.2. claw reainie wees oesiee os 70.5 
South Africa (Europeans).......-+- 70.4 
CINE iw ig claw < Sun vig Slee anes ho emia CSS Amy 
MEIGEZICO 6.6.60 oss v0 14 


Salvador 


In these countries the rate reached 
a maximum of 90.6 per 100,000 in Aus- 
tralia, or about the same as for the 
United States, and a minimum of 12.3 
for the Republic of Salvador. Of 
course, for Central American and South 
American countries the rates have not 
the same intrinsic value as for our own, 
but they are highly suggestive of a 
decidedly lesser incidence of malignant 
tumors as clearly shown by exhaustive 
studies made by many others and my- 
self throughout Latin American re- 
publics. 

In practically all the countries under 
review the cancer death rate has con- 
tinued to increase from year to year 
during the period dealt with. To 
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lie facilitate comparison with the United TABLE II 
States I may add that in this country Cancer in 146 American Cities 
-™ the cancer death rate has increased 1928 1929 
p~? ° . 
ho from 86 per 100,000 in 1921 to 95.6 in _ Death oa Death 
ng 1927. The average for the period was wieisisin ns nate per ; Rate per 
it 91.3 per 100,000. Our position, there- opulation Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
: — a: ae 249,166 148 59.4 253,958 167 65.8 
28, fore, is between European and nom- Albany, N. Y. .......... 120,400 214.0 177.7 121,300 igs 1568 — 
he European countries, but we are rapidly Atemtown,, | yee eee $9,368 116 129.9 91,124 111 121.8 — 
he approaching the higher levels of Euro- Atlanta, Ga. ep 325,881 209 et 340,618 200 Bat 
: P F tlantic City, N. J. ..... 54,991 105 190.9 : 68 122.5 — 
th pean countries. Without entering too Auburn, N.Y. . 1.0.0 sss: 36,62: 52 «142.0 36,528 4317.72 — 
iad far into details for other countries, it Barhuere, 38. Prey oer Wry t 1.248 = eines 1,069 — 
ps ° ayonne, N. J. ..-ccceee s 4.5 5 . 
00 may be of interest to show the essential Berkeley, Cal, 4.2... 77,899 101 130.0 80,323 71 a.4 
tri Be inghamton, N. Y. ..... 75,130 97 129.1 76,110 100 131.4 + 
ng facts for countries of outstanding Im- pi-mingham, Ala. ...... 245,829 177 72.0 253,714 80 70.9 — 
i portance. Boston, Mass. ......+.-- 772,071 1,227 158.9 774,837 1,286 166.0 + 
- scat: ites 4 1927 th Bridgeport, Conn. cit See 146,722 171 116.5 147,097 89 114.9 — 
l etween an e cancer rockton, Mass. ......+- s 109. ,831 7 120.6 
3 Hatlato. NO &. . cccteees 562,986 666 118.3 569,599 704 123.6 + 
+h- death rate of Germany increased from Camden, N. J. vecseeees. 117,040 114 97.4 117,126 112 95.6 
| : ; ‘anton, iors schon ,75 85 82.7 104,600 109 04.2 + 
hs 100.2 per 100,000 to 118.5; for Austria, = Ghorieston, 8. G. 221211! 63,002 66 104.8 627419 45 72.1 — 
on from 123.1 to 147.7; for Belgium, from Chelsea, Mass. ........- 44,578 56 125.6 44,742 55 122.9 — 
18.7 to 86.1; for Denmark, from 120.7 Chelan’. gies ego tes ate A 
- ° on) ) . Sincinnati, Mia 6. wae sare »115 5 : is a 
: : - Cleveland, Ohio ........ 885,785 394 100.9 896,249 942 105.1°+ 
oly : oe ey gy tap Columbus, Ohio ....+... 281,509 3861371 286,588 357 124.6— 
me or England an e rom ° ty) ‘oncord, N. H. ....-see- 5, : : 5,307 46 181.8 + 
135.2: f Sentienl f 121.7 ¢ Covington, Ky. .......+- 64,023 88 137.5 64,835 86 132.6 — 
in- 24; Tor scotiand, trom : 0 Dallas, Tex. Pushes Saws 245,183 189 ant 255,825 203 79.5 + 
DB a ayton, HO cvccasccce 3, g 2. ’ 199 100.6 — 
ar 141.2; for Northern Ireland, from 98.9 petver’ Golo. 21.1. t el 282°969 385 136.1 286,084 428 149.6 + 
of to 113.6; for Irish Free State, from Des Moines, Iowa ie paeete 1149963 204 145.6 12h 868 a ae 
etroit, UM a aver ouacie era exe F +782 5 P 858 é x 
nd 84.2 to 103.8; = Hungary, from 73.9 Duluth, Minn, a Pe chinks 100,881 130 128.9 101,112 3 131.5 t 
. . was ia uis, Di eetes 9% 5. X 4 \ 
to 92.0; for Iceland, from 91.7 to 127.2; Fein “Nod. wcll. 111,635 83 74.3 1137500 93 81.9 + 
for Italy, the rate decreased from 65.2 El Pago, Tex. ..-..+-++- Re ; 100,750 75 74.4 — 
to 56.4; for Norway it increased from = yay Be Fama e es keto 7 92° 104,6 45 149.3 tT 
Svansville, Ind. .......- 100,462 94 93.6 102,250 100 97.8 + 
103.9 Tf ) Fall River, Mass. ...... 115,275 140 121.4 1143662 156 136.1 + 
un- ug rn ee ona tig ri Flint, Mich. cesses: 146,696 A 51.8 153.178 95 62.0 + 
05 ° ort Wayne, Ind. ....... ,834 53 138.0 113,691 132 116.1 — 
199.8: eh Sutiaelans from 136.6 to Fort Worth, Tex. ....... 152,730 114 74.6 158,171 112 70.8 — 
1.9 205 7 . Weosroy, CAL. «gees oe:s:0:0< 51,440 43 83.6 52,187 54 103.5 + 
7.5 148.4; for Czechoslovakia, from 86.6 to Gary, Ind. ...... seg teeee 91,112 39 42.8 95,316 51 53.5 + 
5.9 Grand Rapids, Mich. ... 163,644 180 110.0 166,704 174 104.4 — 
1.8 107.9, and for all seventeen European Hamtramck, Mich. ga eee 55,136 14 25.4 55,892 13 23.3 — 
: : : arrishure®. PA. 2... wcaes 9, 115 144.4 80,059 100 124.9 — 
4 ee ee ee ie 
. or Canada e increase W. rom 75. averhill, Mass......... ; f 51. »9E 0 — 
3.9 : “a a : Highland Park, Mich.... 51,863 32 61.7 52,494 24 45.7 — 
9.3 to 83.4; for the European population Holyoke. Mass ee ed ns 57,109 66 115.6 56,745 80 15+ 
f : a oboken, N. J.......--- 57,10 35 61. 55,944 7 ; 
= ‘=... ana gersa7 sae aastse ert 
5 apan rate decr e rom z ndianapolis, Ind........ 275 405 d 3 1 5 
3.4 — we eased from 71 Sede, Wide........- 53,891 65 «120.6 54.540 72 132.0 + 
13 te oe ee, eS eee 125.960 108 ee OE 100.6 
: . Jersey City, N. J... csves- 314,092 A 97% .6 — 
i. a nn een ee ee a er es ee 
; ealan rom .0 to .6, a ra amazoo, Mich........ 53, . ,38 o— 
iy diese “ Kansas City, Kan....... 119,155 97 81.4 121,270 123 101.4 + 
‘or the nine non-European countries com- Bansas Gite Gc cca oe gt - 1s Pergo = im + 
. * noxville. Tenn.........- 101,59: 3 104,: 76.6 — 
an bined the rate increased from 61.8 to [axewood, Ohio........- 65.592 47 71.7 "399 57 83.3 + 
63.6. Lansing, Mich.......... 75,254 81 107.6 77,363 86 111.2 + 
Lawrence, Mass.......-- 84,988 112 131.8 83,896 69 we 
, Bincolm. NGB. ...6sscvoes 2,77: E § i of 
an Two Illustrations tam foe Cel... ..-- 128/515 136 105.8 137/094 163 118.9 4 
: But all the foregoing statistics of Los Angeles, So eae 1,133,466 1,373 121.1 1,198,971 1,498 124.9 + 
Ouisville. Ey... .<ccccece a 5 J »15E f I— 
0.6 cancer in general afford no insight into Lowell, Mass..........--- 102,176 132 129.2 100,931 121 119.9 — 
9.7 Ga 4 8 ’ rag age “y Te a ae ees 101,817 129 126.7 102,131 104 101.8 — 
0.4 e true natur e loc cancer McKeesport, Pa........- 53,46 E : »2a$ A— 
re: sells . Mion Cae... cast aces 53.735 41 76.3 53,822 41 16.2 — 
05 problem as to organs and parts of the Malden, Mass... a a eene 57,076 53 3) 58,014 44 75.8 — 
0.4 . . Manchester, N. H.......- 5 3 968 3— 
22 body affected, as to which there are = Massillon, Ohio....-..--- 25'112 15 «59.7 26,016 1350.0 — 
6.1 enormous variations to be observed as Memphis. Tenn........-- 238,587 207 86.8 247,556 276 111.5 + 
and the result of detailed studies through eee aa’ oe 86 78 1047 153°367 5o1 1049 H 
] 1 - Milwaukee, Wis......... 552,186 5 y it : 
out the world. I will limit myself to one Minneapolis, Minn Ae 450/299 632 140.4 458,501 654 142.6 + 
ed : det _iegea 8 gg ie ala 65,061 92 141.4 65,565 73 «-111.3— 
1s- or two illustrations. The following ob- Nashville, Tenn......--- 147,930 152 102.8 151,411 166 109.6 + 
: Wawark, No B...cc-s8ee.s 439.718 491 111.7 442,682 476 107.5 — 
he servations are based on the percentage New Bedford, Mass..... 114/069 114 99-9 113,228 126 1113 + 
i i i ; New Britain, Conn...... 66,558 : * ; 78.6 + 
2.3 pen of on — a fi Ca... 162,631 278 170.9 162,642 269 165.4 — 
organs and parts in the total mortalit New Orleans, La......-- 445,5 5 j 52,359 34. 
Of UL sem sibfarme af concer. Is theca Heme hE a ey a ce re 
1 ° Newport, R. I........+-- ,85§ 3. of 55. 
‘ New York City........-- 6,754,824 7,725 114.4 6,888,327 7,848 113.9 + 
10t pg of og — ug tie i Niagara Falls, N. ¥..... fis19 44 61.4 134-973 iis 60.8 — 
ortion varies for maie rom a WOPTOU, Vobe ccs cc ctsces 26,002 9§ : i L 
vn, . . PCF Oakland, Cal........:: 274,019 333 121.5 280,814 324 115.4 — 
a cent for the Island of Ceylon to 2 per orange, 'N. J....-..+++:- 34°704 21 60.5 34°873 34 97.5 + 
: : Pasadena, Cal........-- 71,296 109 152.9 74,348 114 153.3 + 
nt — — e the United States, passaic, N. J.......00-- 63,220 69 109.1 el47 8088.0 
whi opulation, t roportion is 6.1 Paterson, N. J........-- 137,90 1 I 3 147.7 + 
~ iene ean widget ° Veet, Bh i......... 75,256 17 102.3 76,551 81 105.8 + 
ny- i per cent, for American Negroes, 5.6 per Petersburg, Va.......--- 28,862 | 26 90.1 1923808 9 422 18:3 — 
q : : Philadelphia, Pa......-. 1,940,790 2, 30. 954,566 468 i 
re- : cent, for American Indians, 5.5 percent pittsburgh, Pa.......... 658,325 716 «108.8 "360 106.0 — 
and for American Chinese, 2.3 per cent. Pittsfield, Mass.......-- 48,402 64 = 132.2 49,183 57 115.9 + 
4 I ides <a Peete BON, Go ic eclees s 70,275 140 199.2 70,393 132 187.5 — 
ler E t was 22.9 per cent for the Philippine portland, Ore..........- 292,994 456 155.6 297,077 414 139-4 — 
i : Ports a eee ae 46,711 2 57. 5, 72.0 
mm Islands, 14.6 per cent for Cuban whites, 5 caus Rt... 249/011 367 147.4 250,354 397 158.6 t 
ar 13.8 per cent for Mexico City, 11.7 per Pueblo, Colo Gets, eeene atch 48,998 = sake pop 33 Bo Ss 
To cent for Cuban colored, 10.9 per cent Quincy, Mass.....11111) 68,344 63 «92.2 70,752 63 «89.0 — 
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SS 66,175 64 
NES a SE eee 109,909 110 
TO ee 181,196 193 
mrocmester, NN. Yo .0ccccce 320,621 459 
oc OS ES | re 82,056 84 
ee Oe eee 66,355 51 
Sacramento, Cal........ 89,513 154 
SG UOTE, TO e 6:0:6.6:8 20:08 810,663 1,113 
Ae OS ee 265,451 

OS 1 eee 43,167 56 
Salt Lake City, Utah.... 135,559 148 
San Antonio, Tex........ 40,582 162 
CSG SS | rr 136,401 257 


San Francisco, Cal...... 
Savannah, Ga......s0» 84,493 85 
Schenectady, N. Y....... 
ORETIO, WOME 6 o00:0 06:06:00 


1929 

a | ~*~ ™~ 

Death Death 
Rate per Rate per 
Population Deaths 100,000 Population Deaths 100,000 
96.7 67,067 75 111.8 + 
100.1 110,159 110 99.9 — 
106.5 182,317 189 103.7 — 
143.2 323,547 431 133.2 — 
102.4 83,986 94 111.9 + 

76.9 68,180 71 104.1 + 
172.0 92,290 149 161.4 — 
137.3 815,106 1,128 38.4 + 
121.3 269,06 121.5 + 
129.7 43,2 60 138.8 + 
109.2 138,553 156 112.6 + 

67.3 249,900 223 89.2 + 
188.4 143,662 221 153.8 — 
168. 620,002 1,004 161.9 — 
100.6 84,6 77 91.0 — 
125.8 95,297 122 128.8 + 
150.3 360,741 473 131.1 — 
Shreveport, La.......... 71,745 48 66.9 74,719 72 96.4 + 
Somerville, Mass........ 102,025 89 87.2 103,076 86 83.4 — 
BPOKANG, WEN. 00:00:05 113,847 169 148.4 114,954 163 141.8 — 
Springfield, Ill.......... 69,953 139 198.7 »220 130 182.5 — 
Springfield, Mass........ 146,631 170 115.9 148,633 211 142.0 + 
Springfield, Ohio........ 67,266 52 77.3 ,022 69 101.4 + 
SS Se eee 201,714 289 143.3 205,243 280 136.4 — 
TWSDOMA, WAER...000¢02+ 104,960 140 133.4 105,903 158 149.2 + 
oS ae 93,323 77 82.5 98,253 103 104.8 + 
Terre Haute, Ind........ 63,074 82 130.0 62,720 81 129.1 — 
INORG, ASUIDs «.0.s:0:0:0,050-00' 283,641 292 102.9 288,403 332 115.1 + 
NS oS eee 61,913 74 119.5 63,312 70 110.6 — 
oS ie a ere 122,111 138 113.0 122,443 189 154.4 + 
2) a) Ae. cee 101,356 144 142.1 102,203 142 138.9 — 
Washington, D. C....... 478,490 610 127.5 483,304 637 131.8 + 
Wheeling, W. Va......-. 60,917 73 119.8 1,471 73 118.8 — 
LOS a 104,186 101 96.9 107,947 124 114.9 + 
Winston-Salem, N. C.... 71,235 47 66. 73,922 36 48.7 — 
Worcester, Mass........ 193,898 249 128.4 195,562 223 114.0 — 
2 ae 129,875 105 80. 133,369 106 79.5 — 
164,152 107 65.2 167,916 124 73.8 + 


Youngstown, Ohio....... 





37,966,870 43,426 


for the European population of South 
Africa, 10.8 per cent for Australia, 
10.8 per cent for England and Wales, 
10.7 per cent for Scotland, 8.5 per cent 
for New Zealand, 7.8 per cent for Can- 
ada, 7.5 per cent for Spain, 7.4 per cent 
for Buenos Aires, 5.1 per cent for 
Singapore, 4.2 per cent for Amsterdam, 
3.7 per cent for Hawaii, 3.5 per cent 
for Holland, 3.4 per cent for Japan, 
3.4 per cent for Vienna, 2.7 per cent for 
Vienna Jews and 2.8 per cent for Egypt. 
These extraordinary variations demand 
‘much more extended and thoroughly 
qualified consideration than has here- 
tofore been given to this amazing dis- 
parity in returns for different countries. 


Cancer of Stomach and Liver 


I will add some observations on can- 
cer of the stomach and liver, which 
almost everywhere forms from one- 
fourth to one-half of the mortality from 
malignant tumors. For males the 
range of this group of cancers in the 
total mortality from cancer is from 
83.4 per cent for Japan to 22.5 per cent 
for Ceylon. The proportions for cer- 
tain different countries and races are 
as follows: For the United States, 
white population, the proportion was 
44.8 per cent, for American Negroes, 
49.7 per cent, for American Indians, 
54.1 per cent and for American Chinese, 
59.6 per cent. It was 67.4 per cent for 
Hawaii, 66.7 per cent for Singapore, 
63.8 per cent for Holland, 59.9 per cent 
for Chile, 56.4 per cent for Amsterdam 
only 49.0 per cent for Spain, 47.6 per 
cent for South Africa, 46.4 per cent for 
Canada, 45.9 per cent for Cuba, colored, 
45.1 per cent Vienna, 43.8 per cent for 
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114.4 38,679,620 44,262 114.4 
Buenos Aires, 41.7 per cent for Aus- 
tralia, 41.2 per cent for New Zealand, 
per cent for Scotland, 36.8 per cent for 
England and Wales, 33.3 per cent for 
38.38 per cent for Cuba, whites, 37.7 
the Philippine Islands, 31.4 per cent for 
Vienna Jews, 31.2 per cent for Mexico 
City, 30.1 per cent for Egypt, 22.5 per 
cent for Ceylon. 

I could have given in a similar man- 
ner returns for females and for all the 
seven recognized groups of malignant 
tumors as classified in accordance with 
international classification. But even 
this division is totally insufficient for 
strictly scientific studies which require 
to take cognizance of at least thirty 
recognized types of cancer by sites or 
organs and parts of the body affected. 
Thus, for example, such questions as 
the apparent rapid increase in cancer 
of the lungs cannot be set forth on the 
basis of the present grouping which 
would bring this particular affliction 
under miscellaneous deaths from can- 
cer which constitute a substantial pro- 
portion of the whole. The same is true 
of cancer of the pancreas, prostate, 
male organs, etc., all of which must be 
looked upon as distinct entities de- 
manding separate as well as extended 
and thoroughly qualified consideration. 


Quotation from Handley 


Those who wish to pursue the more 
involved aspects of the cancer problem 
cannot do better than consult a recent 
brilliant address on “Papilloma and Its 
Menace,” by Dr. Sampson Handley, 
published in the London Lancet for 
June 28, 1930. I will conclude my own 
observations by quoting from this ad- 


dress the following extremely interest- 
ing and suggestive observations: 


“The language and thought of man- 
kind upon the subject of causation is 
in a singularly muddled condition. Any 
given consequence such as cancer 
springs from a chain of previous events 
stretching back to infinity, and not from 
a single cause. But if among those 
events one can be detected which for a 
given consequence is very frequently 
present, and has never been proved 
absent, the clue to the problem of causa- 
tion has been obtained, and this event 
may be provisionally and loosely spoken 
of as the cause. In this sense I am 
bold enough to claim that lymphatic 
obstruction is the cause of cancer, 
though the labours of generations may 
be required to trace the intermediate 
steps. The evidence for this view is so 
substantial that it may claim to rank 
not as a hypothesis but as an established 
theory—that is to say, as the solvent 
and unifier of all the relevant facts 
hitherto observed and the guide to 
future research upon the subject. My 
part in this theory has been to explain 
the real pathology of the papilloma 
and to demonstrate the lymphangitis- 
papilloma-carcinoma sequence in lupus 
carcinoma. Had this been all, the 
theory would have remained a plausible 
hypothesis proved only for lupus can- 
cer. It has been raised to the rank of 
a theory by successive waves of evi- 
dence, coming in like a tide from inde- 
pendent observers and referring to 
distinct varieties of carcinoma, but all 
bearing testimony to the genetic re- 
lationship of papilloma or adenoma and 
carcinoma. Some of these observers 
have been surgeons, some pathologists, 
but I am glad to observe, as showing 
that the originality of our nation is 
not exhausted, that most of them have 
been English.” 


Insurable Interest 


Where a policyholder in Kentucky 
secured a life insurance policy on 
his or her own life for the benefit 
of a beneficiary, the Court of Appeals 
of Kentucky holds that the beneficiary 
need not have an insurable interest in 
the life of the policyholder. To that 
end Eloise Browne of Paducah, Ky., 
took out a life insurance policy in the 
Liberty Life Insurance Company of 
Chicago, for $500 and made Mattie O. 
Strauss of Paducah, Ky., her bene- 
ficiary. At the death of the insured the 
company refused to pay the policy on 
the ground that the beneficiary did not 
have an insurable interest in the policy- 
holder. That question, the court says, 
is settled in this State. 


It was alleged in the answer of the 
company that in procuring the policy, 
the insured had made false representa- 
tions. As the application made for the 
insurance was not attached to the 
policy the court holds that that ques- 
tion would not be permitted to arise. 
The application must be attached to the 
policy if the company intends to rely 
on any fact stated in the application to 
avoid the payment of the insurance. 
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Sales 
Letters 








I you have a letter writing prob- 

lem, The Spectator offers you 

the services of a trained insurance 

sales letter writer. Send in your 
problem today. 
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HE correspondence contained in 
the following two letters should 
prove of interest to all readers of 
this Sales Letters feature. The sample 
letter displayed above covers the speci- 
fic item requested by the writer of the 
following communication: 


* * * 


I have read with much interest your 
articles pn the sample letters in the 
last two issues of THE SPECTATOR, as I 
have been a believer in letters. 

I am working in a farming com- 
munity of about six thousand people 
and a great deal of my work is among 
the farmers in the country. I have 
been endeavoring to frame a letter to 
send out to these farmers on whom I 
intend to call with the message of in- 
surance. 

I would appreciate very much your 
suggestions on a letter, a circular let- 
ter, which could be sent out in advance 
of my call, a short brief letter yet 
creating enough interest to learn more 
of my message. 

I would like a sample letter or rough 
draft. 

I have also two other classes of 
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prospects I deal with, one being the 
baby .prospects. Our company puts out 
a participating child’s policy 20 Pay and 
20 Yr. End. with the added feature at 
small additional premium of $1.00 to 
$2.00 to insure the father against 
death or total and permanent disability 
in paying the premium. 

The other, I work among Boy Scouts 
a lot, being Deputy Commissioner for 
the District, and being quite well ac- 
quainted with some 300 Scouts I am 
not passing them up as prospects. How 
would I appeal to them best? 

I am a subscriber to your magazine, 
having just paid for a 2 year sub- 
scription and must say this service 
is very attractive to me. 








Dear Sir: 

Letters are useful in preparing the 
way for a personal call only when they 
make the same kind of definite appeal 
that you personally present to the per- 
son to whom you endeavor to sell the 
need of a specific form of insurance. 
A “circular” letter — one which is 
broadcast on a wholesale basis—is a 
waste of energy, time and money un- 
less you can find a reason or motive 
peculiar to the entire group you have 
in mind—a motive powerful enough 
to make the urge to buy. 

The facts you have given regarding 
the farming community in which you 
work are not definite enough for us 

(Concluded on page 41) 
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PARTNERS 
IN PRINT 


Pictured here are some new 
“partners in print” whose services 
are freely available to all QUEEN 


representatives. 










These “partners” will extend the 
I 





sales influence of any agent by 
reaching the hard-to-get-at prospect 
as well as supplementing the work 








of personal calls. 






Practical and effective co-opera- 
tion between our publicity depart- 
ment and our agents in the field 
is one of the many things which 
makes QUEEN representation pleas- 
ant and profitable. 









EEN Insurance Co.cf AMERICA 


Head Office—150 William St., New York City 
Incorporated in New York State 1891—Capital $5,000,000 













Southern Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. Marine Dept. Cuban Dept. 
S. Y. Tupper, Mgr. H. R. Burke, Mgr. John E. Hoffman, Mgr. Trust Company of Cuba 
Atlanta San Francisco New York Havana 
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What Burned in 
Oregon Last Year 





Clare Lee Submits Classified 
Report of Fire Losses 


in 1929 





Industrial Losses Greatest 





City Dwellings, Mercantile 
Houses and Farm Proper- 
ties Follow in Order 


State Fire Marshal Clare A. Lee’s 
annual report to Governor Norblad of 
Oregon stresses the necessity for or- 
ganization and perfection of the rural 
fire prevention districts, and _ the 
systematic training of the fire chiefs 
and firemen through the medium of the 
Oregon Firemen’s School which is con- 
ducted under the auspices of the Ore- 
gon Fire Chiefs’ Association. 

While the report shows that the total 
losses for the state were $91,427 in ex- 
cess of last year still the loss ratio 
to the values involved in the 6,800 fires 
is an increase of only four-tenths of 
one per cent. The total losses for 1929 
are estimated at $8,808,685 as com- 
pared to $6,717,258 in the 5,999 fires in 
1928. Thirty-two people lost their lives 
in 1929, an increase of 18 over 1928, 
and 94 were injured, an increase of 35 
over the previous year. Statistics show 
that of the total state losses $934,382 
was suffered by farm buildings, an in- 
crease of $156,707 or 20.1 per cent over 
1928 and represented 13.7 per cent of 
the state totals and 37.5 per cent of 
the total values involved in all fires. 
Sharp contrast is shown to the losses 
of city dwelling and contents which in 
1929 amounted to $1,388,716 in 4,000 
fires, involving $15,993,485 in values 
as compared to $2,496,423 in values in 
735 farm property fires. The average 
loss in farm property for 1929 was 
$1,271.27, while the average loss per 
city dwelling was $345.45. 

The greatest amount of the indus- 
trial losses was to sawmills and wood- 
working plants, which was $2,441,404 
or 35.8 per cent; city dwellings which 
came second in the total state losses, 
were $1,388,716 or 20.4 per cent; mer- 
cantile establishments, third, with 
$1,157,300 or 18.9 per cent; and farm 
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SECURITY UNION TROUBLE 
MAKES CAMPAIGN LIT- 
ERATURE 


DALLAS, TEXx., Aug. 12.—The 
placing of the Security Union In- 
surance Company of Houston, a 
stock concern, and the Lumber- 
men’s Reciprocal, an assessment 
company, in the hands of the re- 
ceiver to protect policyholders be- 
cause of a shortage of some 
$800,000 in the accounts of the 
two companies, has become an 
issue in the race for Governor of 
Texas. 

Mrs. Miriam A. Ferguson, who 
received the highest vote in the 
first primary, is charging that 
Ross Sterling of Houston, second 
man in the primary, who is a 
member of the board of directors 
of the two companies, must have 
known the shortage existed and 
that the policyholders had no 
protection. She has made that 
charge from the stump more than 
once. 

The companies are charged by 
the private auditors with grant- 
ing special rates and rebates to 
the big oil companies of Texas. 
Ross Sterling is one of the State’s 
big oil men, and Mrs. Ferguson 
is citing this in connection with 
other charges relating to the 
stranded insurance companies. 











properties fourth with $934,381 or 13.7 
per cent. 

Other major losses by occupancy 
classifications were: hotels, restau- 
rants, etc., $200,485 or 2.9 per cent 
of the state total; schools, churches, 
theaters, etc., $149,500 or 2.2 per cent 
and miscellaneous $374,829 or 6.8 per 
cent. Under the classification of 
“causes” a total of $1,338,445 or 19.6 
per cent of the state total was charged 
to faulty building construction, flam- 
mable materials, dilapidated and unoc- 
cupied buildings; $661,815 or 9.7 per 
cent to overheated or defective heating 
equipment and flues; $592,085 or 8.7 
per cent to matches and careless 
smokers; $454,636 or 6.7 per cent to 
petroleum and its products; $405,713 
or 5.9 per cent to rubbish and sparks, 
including friction; $324,425 or 4.8 per 
cent to spontaneous ignition; $188,780 
or 2.8 per cent electricity and defective 
wiring. 34.2 per cent or $2,328,749 was 
classified “unknown” causes, and the 
major portion of losses under this head 
is attributed in the report to arson and 
incendiarism. 


Michigan Agents Stand 
on Rate Question 


Weadock Denies Charges of 
Friction with Commis- 
sioner Livingston 








Anonymous Letter Refuted 





Agents Have Not Lost Heart in 
Their Support of Conference 
Companies’ Reduction 


LANSING, MIcH., Aug. 11.—G. Leo 
Weadock of Saginaw, president of the 
Michigan Association of Insurance 
Agents, has issued a statement to mem- 
bers of the Association refuting cer- 
tain assertions relative to the automo- 
bile rate situation in Michigan con- 
tained in an anonymous communica- 
tion sent out recently to leading Mich- 
igan agents from Flint. The anony- 
mous letter was apparently designed 
to discourage the agents from main- 
taining their position in support of the 
reduced auto rates which many of the 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation companies have sanctioned 
since shortly after appearance of the 
new manual late in May. 

These rates allow the agents to ac- 
cept business at 50 per cent off manual 
on collision and 25 per cent off on fire 
and theft. The Michigan carriers, long 
rate-cutters who have managed to re- 
tain most of the Michigan business be- 
cause of this fact, have objected stren- 
uously to the more radical rate slash 
of their so-called “conference” competi- 
tors and, through political connections, 
managed to bring about a State inves- 
tigation of the reduction which has, 
however, accomplished practically noth- 
ing up to this time. A conference, of 
a more or less secret nature, between 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston, 
several of the Michigan Association 
leaders and a few company men, was 
held a few weeks ago at which the sit- 
uation was discussed at length, but no 
change in its status resulted. The 
commissioner, previous to that time, 
had sent out a request to the various 
carriers that they file their automobile 
schedules. For a time, many of the 
“conference” carriers refused to com- 

(Concluded on page 28) 
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Now Ready! 


The Insurance Year Book 
—1930 Edition 


The fifty-eighth annual issue of the encyclopedia of the fire 
insurance business is available to subscribers two months ahead 
of its 1929 publication date. This book, which covers every stock 
fire insurance company operating in the United States, and hun- 
dreds of Mutuals and Lloyds, is a compendium of seven complete 
fire insurance annuals and provides the following outstanding 
features: 


1. A Complete Reporting Service, Including Monthly Bulletins. 
2. A Detailed Financial Statement. 
3. A Statistical History for a Series of Years. 


4. An Essential Compilation of Miscellaneous Statistical Data. 
O And in Addition 
5. Fire Department and Water Supply Data for 5458 Cities and 
Towns. 
a 6. A Comprehensive List of Over 50,000 Agents. 


. A List of Independent Adjusters and Attorneys Especially 
Qualified for Fire Insurance. 


~~] 


PRICES 


Fire and Marine Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and Special Reports... .$20.00 


Casualty, Surety and Miscellaneous Insurance Volume, including Monthly Bulletin and 
Special Reports .........ccccccccccccccvccccccsvcccuccecvesessecesccecces 


Life Insurance Volume, including Special Reports............... 22: c cece cece eeees 20.00 
Taso Volamies. cw lien sOrered AO ROTINEE 5 5 .c.55)5 5 seins 8 Sc disiasn ne os Se case escegiene ees 35.00 
50.00 


Three Volumes, when ordered together............cccccccceccsccerccccceececcees 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers, Inc. 


243 West 39th Street, New York 
CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS 


Fire and Life Insurance Volumes Ready for Immediate Delivery. Casualty Insurance 
Volume in About 5 Days. 
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Insurance Year Book Figures Reflect 
Fire Company Operations 


1930 Fire and Marine Volume Shows Stock Company 
Assets of $2,743,152,832, Surplus of $1,028,903,091 
and Premium Income of $1,027,028,108 


During nearly six decades The In- 
surance Year Book has been recognized 
as the standard authority upon matters 
covered by it, and the 1930 edition up- 
holds the reputation it has gained 
throughout the insurance world. As 
the field of insurance has expanded 
from year to year and decade to de- 
cade, so has The Insurance Year Book, 
from one small volume of 100 pages in 
1873 to three volumes embracing near- 
ly 4,000 pages in 1930. 

The business and standing of fire 
and marine stock companies in 1929 
are shown to have reached unparalleled 
levels in that year, assets of 446 stock 
companies having amounted to $2,743,- 
152,832, while the surplus funds 
amounted to $1,028,903,091 and the net 
premium receipts to $1,027,028,108. 
Their total income was $1,266,504,- 
597 and their total expenditures were 
$1,018,362,040. The assets of 1035 com- 
panies, including stock, mutual and 
Lloyds, at the beginning of this year 
amounted to $3,160,639,483, and premi- 
um receipts last year were $1,227,429,- 
472, while loss payments amounted to 
$563,927,911. 

Several distinct departments make 
up the fire and marine volume of The 
Insurance Year Book which was issued 
Tuesday. A very important section 
is that entitled. “Reports of Fire In- 
surance Companies,” which includes 
data from the latest balance sheets of 
each company, with five years’ statis- 
tics (mutuals—three years). It lists 
directors, officers and field men, and 
presents historical data relating to each 
company, including capital changes, 
surplus distributions, changes in con- 
trol, changes in plans, conflagration 
losses ete., and also matters relating 
to administration and repute of the re- 
spective companies. It thus constitutes 
a statistical and prose history of every 
company from its organization to date. 

Supplementing the information in 
this section is the Monthly Bulletin, 
which is sent to subscribers to the fire 
volume, making a very valuable and 


comprehensive service. Another feature 
of the fire volume is the section en- 
titled “Fire Departments and Water 
Supply,” which presents extensive in- 
formation as to the fire protection of 
5,458 towns of 750 to 2,000 population 
in the United States and Canada. This 
department covers 240 pages. 

The Directory of Insurance Agents, 
including about 52,000 names, is an- 
other important feature and is sup- 
plemented by lists of Independent Fire 
Adjusters, and Attorneys and Coun- 
sellors specializing in insurance. The 
two latter embrace about 7,500 names. 

Among the other features of the-fire 
volume are lists of insurance classes 
and insurance companies failed or re- 
tired. Data are also presented of in- 
surance companies in 107 foreign 
countries. 

A list of over 600 underwriters’ or- 
ganizations, with their officers, is given 
and also a list of 64 rating bureaus. 
Other tabulations include premium 
receipts of individual companies in 11 
cities, lists of notable conflagrations in 
the world’s history, with a list of large 
fires in the United States and Canada; 
companies guaranteeing underwriters’ 
agencies are also listed, and 100 groups 
of insurance companies are given. 

The Canadian Department presents 
data relating to 224 companies. Num- 
erous other interesting tabulations and 
much useful information regarding 
various features of the insurance busi- 
ness are contained in this volume of 
over 1,260 pages. 

The Insurance Year Book is issued 
in three volumes, Fire & Marine, Life, 
and Casualty, Surety and Miscellane- 
ous, and the price of ‘each volume is 
$20. Either two volumes may be pur- 
chased for $35., and the set of three, 
when ordered together, costs $50. 

Every fire underwriter should have 
immediately available the Fire & 
Marine Volume of the Insurance Year 
Book, which is well indexed and is es- 
sential to a complete insurance library. 








Cyclopedia of Insurance for 1930 


The 1930 edition of the Cyclopedia of 
Insurance in the United States has 
just been published by the Index Pub- 
lishing Company, New York. The book, 
which is edited by G. Reid Mackay 
and Professor S. B. Ackerman, now 
consists of 960 pages and features this 
year an insurance legal decisions sec- 
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tion which is classified according to 
lines. Definitions of all forms of in- 
surance cover may be found in the 
book as well as definitions and ex- 
planations of insurance terms. Other 
sections in the book include those de- 
voted to insurance laws in the various 
States and the listing of all companies 
throughout the country. 
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Michigan Association’s Con- 
vention Program Skill- 
fully Designed 





Important Subjects Assigned to 
Specialists Particularly Adapted 
to Discuss Them 


The annual meeting of the Michigan 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
which will be held at Gratiot Inn, Port 
Huron, on Sept. 3 and 4 will be no 
routine affair. Even a casual survey 
of the program of the topics to be dis- 
cussed will satisfy any insurance man 
it is going to be a worth while meeting 
and that he’ll be out of luck if he slips 
up on being there. 

The program committee—J. Alfred 
Grow and George Brown of Detroit and 
J. Gordon Moore, of Port Huron, 
started their set up along new conven- 
tion lines. Instead of listing a lot of 
company executives and professional 
entertainers who might be induced to 
“say something” or “do something,” a 
schedule of topics was first made out 
and the man who could best handle the 
subjects through knowledge and ex- 
perience were next selected. 

Six weeks of correspondence, long 
distance telephone talks and personal 
calls finally resulted in the securing of 
the services of Louis A. Weil, editor of 
the Fort Huron Times-Herald; C. E. 
Rickerd, manager of the advertising 
department of the Standard Accident 
Co. and president of the National In- 
surance Advertising Conference; Ru- 
dolf Larson, of the home office of the 
A&tna Casualty and Surety Co., Claris 
Adams, executive vice-president of the 
American Life Insurance Co.; Arthur 
W. Stace, Michigan director of the Bu- 
reau of Public Utilities, William T. 
Benallack, agency superintendent of 
the Michigan Fire and Marine Insur- 
ance Co., and distinguished member 
of the Blue Goose; Ralph M. Wade, 
deputy commissioner of the Michigan 
Insurance Department, L. Dudley Staf- 
ford, manager of the Detroit office of 
the American Appraisal Co., Henry A. 
Miller, assistant manager of the In- 
surance Company of North America. 

All these men are outstanding ex- 
ecutives and the topics assigned them 
will be discussed intelligently and ex- 
pertly. 

The program features are: The As- 
sured and the Agent from the news- 
paper angle; advertising mousetraps; 
accident insurance as a general in- 
surance agency income producer; life 
insurance, an essential feature of the 
general insurance office; public rela- 
tionship as developed by the public 
utilities; the origin, purpose and func- 
tions of the Blue Goose; analysis of 
company financial statements in their 
relation to stock, mutual and reciprocal 
carriers; appraisals as a means of in- 
creasing fire and casualty volume; the 
home owner and his home, his insur- 
ance needs and responsibilities. 
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Generous Contracts . Liberal Com- 

missions . Educational Helps . Di- 

rect Leads . Free Mail Advertising . 
Juvenile Forms... | 


Plus 


The Universal Policy 


—a policy containing sales features and 
benefits, privileges and options that are not 
found in any other one standard life insur- 
ance policy. 


Valuable Territory Open 





National Life Company 


Mutual Legal Reserve 


118 Eleventh Street, 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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J. B. Ross Asks Friends to With- 
hold Judgment 


NEW ORLEANS, La., Aug. 9.—James 
B. Ross, who resigned a week ago as 
president of the New Orleans Under- 
writers Agency to become vice-presi- 
dent of Godchaux & Myers, was ar- 
rested here on a charge of embezzling 
$72,351.22 from the New Orleans Un- 
derwriters Agency. Charges were pre- 
ferred by J. P. Bolton, who is inter- 
ested in the New Orleans Underwriters 
Agency. Mr. Ross, who is very well 
known in fire and casualty circles 
throughout the South, was immediate- 
ly released on bond, and issued a state- 
ment asking his friends to withhold 
judgment until his case could be tried. 
Mr. Ross is also vice-president of the 
Southern Casualty, Alexandria, La. 


Cotton Gin Situation 


DALLAS, TEXx., Aug. 12.—With the 
cotton ginning season well under way 
in southwest Texas and beginning to 
open up in the main cotton raising 
sections, gin fires are already beginning 
to develop. Cotton gin fires in Texas 
from now until the end of the year 
will worry) the insurance companies 
and the insurance men. Three gin 
fires have been reported for this sea- 
son. One in east Texas and two in 
southwest Texas. The total loss in 
the three fires approximated $85,000. 

The loss on cotton gins in Texas 
has been so great in the past few years 
that some stock companies are not 
carrying the lines any more. 

One general agency at Dallas has 
perfected a sprinkling system which 
has the approval of the National under- 
writers and the State Board of Insur- 
ance Commissioners. This general 
agency is writing a good line of cotton 
gin business but is confining its activi- 
ties to gins which install the sprinkler 
system. It is said this sprinkler sys- 
tem reduces hazards 50 per cent and 
permits writing at a lower rate than 
where the sprinklers are not installed. 


Agency Incorporated in 
Indianapolis 


Articles of incorporation have been 
filed with the secretary of state of 
Indiana by the H. C. Baldwin Agency, 
Inc., having a principal place of busi- 
ness in Indianapolis. The corporation 
is formed to “act as agent for insur- 
ance companies, soliciting and receiv- 
ing applications for fire, casualty, 
plate glass, elevator, accident and 
health.” It has an initial capital 
stock of 1,000 shares having a declared 
par value of $100 each and the first 
board of directors is composed of Harry 
C. Baldwin, Zulu Sullenger and Theo- 
dore J. Van Gestal. 
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Credit Men Advise Strict 
Care of Accounts 





National Association Points Out 
Need of Discipline During 
Revival of Trade 


Agents will be interested in a 
bulletin released recently by the Na- 
tional Association of Credit Men 
which points out that an observance 
of strict credit discipline is strongly 
recommended at the present time as 
business once more resumes its upward 
trend. Indicating that it anticipates a 
revival of trade by early fall, the as- 
sociation says that there is now an 
opportunity for credit executives to 
do some highly profitable planning in 
preparation for this upgrade. 

“Risks have been analyzed more 
carefully during recent months, and 
credit passed under more judicious 
scrutiny than at any time during the 
last few years,” the bulletin states. 

Commenting on the great number 
of mercantile failures during the early 
part of this year, the association de- 
clares that while many a good mer- 
chant has succumbed to the general 
trade conditions, most of those elimi- 
nated from business were doomed to 
fail because they have been hanging 
on to losing enterprises by virtue of 
the credit backing of wholesale sup- 
pliers. 

When the tide turns, the association 
advises, all credit managers will do 
well to eliminate these weak accounts 
from their books, and to see that they 
are not replaced with accounts of a 
similar nature. Credit men advise that 
the discipline which has grown out of 
the depression period be closely kept, 
and that credit standards be main- 
tained at a high level, says the associa- 
tion. 
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C. A. Philbrick Made General 
Agent 

Boston, Mass., Aug. 12.—Charles A. 
Philbrick, for the past ten years as- 
sociated with O’Brion, Russell & Co., 
in field work for the St. Paul F. & M., 
for which the firm is New England 
managers, has been advanced to be 
general agent of the company in this 
territory, succeeding William T. Jor- 
dan, resigned. The new arrangement 
became effective Aug. 1. Mr. Jordan 
has not as yet announced his plans for 
the future. 


Mr. Philbrick entered the insurance 
business in 1908 with the old New En- 
gland department of the Pennsylvania 
Fire, of which E. C. Brush was man- 
ager at the time. He remained with 
the department until 1918 when he 
entered the service, and at the close of 
the War he returned to the Pennsyl- 
vania, where he did considerable work 
in the field. Leaving the Pennsylvania 
about 1919, he was connected for a time 
with the Holyoke Mutual Fire, and 
later with the Capitol Fire, doing field 
work for both companies. In 1920 he 
became associated with O’Brion, Rus- 
sell & Co. 


Iowa Agents’ Convention 
August 24-26 


The annual convention of the Iowa 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
scheduled for August 24, 25 and 26, at 
Iowa City. Sam T. Morrison, agent 
for the United States Fidelity and 
Guaranty Company at Iowa City, is the 
president, and William J. Holland, also 
of Iowa City, is the secretary and 
treasurer of the organization. A pro- 
gram of unusual merit is in the mak- 
ing. The officers are anticipating a 
large attendance. 
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Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 
company will interpret its contract 
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Big Attendance Expected at 
Commissioners’ Annual 





Registration for Business and 


Tour of New England 
Already Large 


The business sessions and the tour 
through New England of the annual 
meeting of the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners will be 
largely attended as indicated by regis- 
trations already received. The conven- 
tion opens Monday, Sept. 8, at Hart- 
ford. It is expected that final arrange- 
ments based on registrations will be 
made during the week of Aug. 25, be- 
cause of the necessary details which 
then must be completed for hotel and 
bus reservations, attendance at ban- 
quets and publication of programs. 

The delegates to the convention in 
returning to their homes will carry 
back with them numerous mementos of 
the convention and the trip through 
New England, as a number of New 
England manufacturing concerns have 
expressed their desire to present to the 
commissioners souvenirs. On the first 
day of the New England tour, which 
is to end at Bretton Woods, N. H., on 
Wednesday night, Sept. 10, a stop will 
probably be made in Montpelier, Vt., 
for dinner at the National Life Insur- 
ance Company as guests of that com- 
pany and Fred A. Howland, president 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. 

Details of the program during the 
stop at Swampscott, Mass., on Friday, 
Sept. 12,-are in charge of a committee 
of Boston insurance interests headed 
by Edward C. Stone, United States 
manager of the Employers’ Liability 
Assurance Corporation, Ltd. The ar- 
rangements for the stop-over at Provi- 
dence, R. I., the following day, are in 
charge of a committee in Providence 
headed by United States Senator Felix 
R. Hebert of Rhode Island. A luncheon 
is to be held Saturday at the Squan- 
tum Club in Providence, at which time 
the final business session of the conven- 
tion will take place. A considerable 
part of the business sessions of the 
convention to be held in Hartford will 
be transacted by the committees ap- 
pointed at the last convention which 
was held in Toronto last September. 
During the meeting of the commis- 
sioners it is planned to hold a short 
celebration in the offices of the Con- 
necticut Insurance Department  ob- 
serving the sixty-fifth anniversary of 
the Connecticut Insurance Department. 
Arrangements also have been made, in 
addition to the banquet for men on 
Monday evening for a dinner for ladies 
the same evening at the Farmington 
Country Club. 


Life Insurance 








C. M. Martindale in Charge 


C. M. Martindale, vice-presi- 
dent of the Home Indemnity, and 
one of the greatest salesmen in 
the entire insurance field, has 
taken temporary charge of the 
production work of that com- 
pany. For a number of years 
Mr. Martindale has been in 
charge of the automobile insur- 
ance business of the Home In- 
surance fleet, and has been re- 
sponsible for not a little con- 
structive work along those lines. 
He came to the Home from the 
United States Fidelity and Guar- 
anty Company in 1916 when both 
companies were under a_ joint 
policy contract, and was then 
made manager of the Home’s 
automobile division. 











Rossia Now in Control of 
Metropolitan Fire 


A substantial block of stock in the 
Metropolitan Fire Insurance Company 
of New York, purchased by the Rossia 
International Corporation, affiliated 
with the Rossia Insurance Company of 
America, gives the latter company com- 
plete control of the Metropolitan. The 
stock in question was formerly held by 
Corroon & Reynolds, Inc. 

The direct business in force of the 
Metropolitan had been previously rein- 
sured by the Rossia and the Metro- 
politan’s place in the Rossia fleet will 
henceforth be that of a reinsurance 
and retrocession company and the com- 
pany will handle the business that for- 
merly was directed to the American Re- 
serve Insurance Co. As previously an- 
nounced, the latter company’s connec- 
tion with the Rossia ceases on Aug. 21. 


Michigan Agents’ Stand 
(Concluded from page 23) 
ply with this request pending legal ad- 
vice because they felt the Michigan 
department, lacking any regulation 
over auto rates, had no right to de- 
mand this information. 

There was, however, practically no 
friction at any time arising between 
the commissioner and the agents, and 
they strongly resent, according to 
President Weadock, the implication 
contained in the anonymous letter 
with which a part of the agency forces 
of the State has been circularized. Mr. 
Weadock has answered in his state- 
ment both the claim that the commis- 
sioner and the agents are at logger- 
heads and the further contention that 
the agents are losing heart in waging 
the auto rate war on the grounds that 
they are convinced of its futility. 


Trend Toward Combination 
of Agencies in Alabama 





Weaker Agents Weeded Out 
Through Disinclination of 
Policyholders to Pay Pre- 
miums Promptly 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Aug. 11.—Ala- 
bama field men report that consolida- 
tion of agencies has been the rule in 
Alabama this year instead of the or- 
ganization of new ones. The result 
is a healthful one, they say, as many 
agents were struggling along without 
sufficient capital to carry them, es- 
pecially at this time when policyhold- 
ers are so slow in paying that they 
are not able to meet agency balances 
on time. 

Those agencies that have merged 
are able to carry on better financially. 
The older agencies have added some 
new blood as a result of absorptions. 
They have taken on men who are able 
to get the business but were not able 
to carry themselves on account of lack 
of credit accommodations at the banks. 

Membership in the Birmingham As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents has been 
decreased considerably as a result of 
combinations and such a condition is 
reported to be the case in the Mont- 
gomery and Mobile association. How- 
ever, agents remaining are in many 
cases much stronger and able to con- 
tribute more to association activities. 

A few companies have been pitched 
out into the street in the combinations, 
but the stronger companies as a rule 
have profited. Agents are holding on to 
the stronger companies, which they 
find in hard times are able to give ac- 
commodations which the weaker ones 
cannot. The consequent result of the 
period of combination has been better 
for most of the companies, for the 
agents, and results in better service 
to the policyholders. 


N. Y. Exchange Looking into 
Reporting Covers 


The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change has circularized its members, 
calling upon them for data as to risks 
written under reporting forms and 
general cover contracts which were at 
other than published rules and rates 
of the Exchange. The query asks for 
a list of such contracts, either binders 
or policies, direct or of reinsurance, 
written in violation of the Exchange’s 
regulation, in effect Aug. 1. If the 
answer is in the affirmative, members 
ere requested to list each binder or 
policy specifically, giving number, 
name, location, rate and date effective. 
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Car Junking Plan to 
Benefit Insurance 





Scheme Adopted by Powers 
in Auto Industry May 
Reduce Loss Ratios 


Would Scrap 750,000 Cars 








Ford and General Motors Oper- 
ating to Eliminate Used Cars 
and Stabilize Auto Business 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., Aug. 12.—Plans 
which are believed to bid fair to stabi- 
lize the automobile industry within a 
few years, and which casualty execu- 
tives predict will considerably decrease 
automobile insurance loss ratios have 
been inaugurated by the leading com- 
panies in the automobile world. Orig- 
inated by the Chrysler Company, the 
plans call for the return to the factory 
for rebuilding or junking of used cars 
which have been traded in for new 
models. In operation the scheme will 
mean the junking of approximately 
750,000 cars annually, thereby cutting 
down the number of cars on the roads, 
and reducing loss ratios as far as in- 
surance companies are concerned. 

General Motors and the Ford Motor 
Corporation are using the plan it is 
reported. The former allows its dealers 
a credit of from $4 to $8 for every new 
car they purchase, while the Ford Com- 
pany’s credits are somewhat lower. 
When the dealer’s credit reaches $40, 
the company takes back a used car, 
paying the dealer the allowance price, 
and junking the car. This means that 
for every 5 or 10 car cars sold one old 
car will be eliminated from the market. 

For the past two years casualty 
executives have been hoping for just 
such a plan, and the effectual opera- 
tion of this new scheme, which will 
eliminate the hazards to be found in 
the operation of used cars, will prove 
a distinct benefit to the automobile in- 
surance world it is believed. 

Dealers in the main are today stand- 
Ing strictly by the used car allowances 
in making credits for trade-ins on new 
machines, Automobile men _ declare 
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Wright Resigns as Executive of 
Constitution Indemnity 


Notice has just been received of the 
resignation of C. C. Wright as vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Constitution Indemnity Company of 
Philadelphia. Mr. Wright as yet has 
not announced his plans for the future. 

He was born in 1871 in Beaufort, 
S. C., and educated at Stetson Univer- 
sity and the Florida Military Academy, 
beginning his insurance career in the 
local agency of his father in De Land, 
Fla. In 1893 he joined the western 
department of the Hartford Fire In- 
surance Company, and in 1902 became 
chief clerk of the Hartford General 
Agency in Dallas. In 1911 he became 
affiliated with the Firemans Fund In- 
surance Company as Texas general 
agent. Later he became automobile 
manager for the same company, and 
was subsequently made assistant secre- 
tary. In 1925 Mr. Wright was ap- 
pointed secretary and manager of the 
automobile department of the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, and in 1926 
joined the Constitution Indemnity as 
vice-president and general manager. He 
is a member of the Insurance Society 
of New York, Insurance Club of Chi- 
cago, and the Ledger Club of Phila- 
delphia. 
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that the industry this year has made 
great strides toward stabilization. 

Automobile men look for a great 
price war among automobile manufac- 
turers within the next few years, a 
price war which will end with only a 
few manufacturers—General Motors 
and Ford—left in the field, with the 
used car market at an end and with the 
industry stabilized at last and fewer 
cars on the highways. 








BALTIMORE, Aug. 9.—Wiley C. Mc- 
Neill becomes manager of the Omaha 
and Council Bluffs Claim Division of 
the Maryland Casualty Co., succeeding 
J. R. Dykes who has resigned, and 
Samuel S. Wachter succeeds Mr. Mc- 
Neill as manager of the Des Moines 
Claim Division, the home office an- 
nounces. 


Two Elected to Vice- 
Presidency 


H. B. Woodcock and Sher- 
man Drake Appointed by 
National Surety 








To Speed Up Production 





Woodcock to Supervice Agencies 
While Drake Will Direct 
Production Activities 


The appointment of H. B. Woodcock 
as vice-president and superintendent of 
agencies to continue the handling of 
the administrative affairs of the agen- 
cy department the National Surety 
Company was announced last week. At 
the same time Sherman G. Drake was 
elevated to the vice-presidency and will 
become production manager in charge 
of the production efforts of all out-of- 
town departments in cooperation with 
the various departmental heads. Presi- 
dent Edward A. St. John and Edward 
M. Allen, executive vice-president, will 
continue to have general control over 
both departments. 


Both Western Men 


After graduating from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan in 1914, Mr. Woodcock 
was connected with the security busi- 
ness in various capacities before and 
after the World War. In 1921 he came 
to New York and joined the National 
Surety’s credit division as a salesman. 
He subsequently entered the agency de- 
partment as a field representative and 
was later made assistant superintend- 
ent of agencies. 

Mr. Drake hails from Iowa, and had 
his first connection with The National 
Surety Company in the burglary de- 
partment in that locality. However, he 
came to the home office in 1924, where 
he had charge of burglary insurance 
production until February, 1929, when 
he was transferred to a post in the 
agency department. 

Both appointments have been made 
in an effort to centralize and coordinate 
production activities in The National 
Surety’s home office. 
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Auto Holds Accident 
Championship 





Has Wrested Crown from 
Bike and Buggy of 








Palmy Days 
Airplane Looms as Con- 
tender 
Hillas, .Fidelity and Casualty 


Head, Says Cars Cause One 
in Every Four Mishaps 


Approximately one in every four ac- 
cidents that occur nowadays is charge- 
able to the automobile, it is found by 
an analysis of style changes in acci- 
dents made by the Fidelity and Cas- 
ualty Company, of New York. 

“A score of years ago,” said W. Mc- 
K. Hillas, vice-president of the com- 
pany, in charge of the accident depart- 
ment, in commenting upon the results 
of the inquiry, “the horse-drawn vehicle 
was the greatest cause of street acci- 
dents. The bicycle too, was responsible 
for many mishaps and much _head- 
shaking. Some 41 per cent of the in- 
juries incidental to the use of carriages 
and wagons were the result of being 
thrown from the vehicles by reason 
of sudden starting, runaways or other 
causes. Falling off, or being thrown 
off, bicycles caused most of the acci- 
dents suffered by cyclists. 

“The usefulness and popularity of 
the automobile, however, have forced 
into the background the former acci- 
dent-breeders and made their records 
appear unimportant, since it now is re- 
sponsible for about 25 per cent of all 
accidents. In 1911, only one in every 
40 accidents was due to the motor car, 
today’s increase being caused by the 
tremendous gain in the number of auto- 
mobiles in operation and the consequent 
congestion of traffic lanes. At present, 
nearly seven hundred people every day, 
reports indicate, are involved in auto- 
mobile mishaps of varying degrees of 
seriousness. 

“Analysing the records of claims, it 
becomes evident that collisions between 
motor cars hold first place among the 
hazards of automobile operation, 
although colliding with trees, telephone 
poles and other inanimate objects is 
also a frequent occurrence. Skidding 
is a common cause of personal injury 
and even today engine cranking is re- 
sponsible for many injuries. 

“The human factor, as represented 
by the skill and temperament of the 
average driver, is the one that is the 
most difficult to cope with from the 
standpoint of accident prevention. 

“Airplanes have not yet become suf- 
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ficiently common to figure prominently 
in our statistics, but speedy travel by 
air is slowly but surely on the increase, 
so that the hazards of aviation are cer- 
tain to have a definite effect upon the 
accident records of the future.” 


Pilot Changes Name 


The name of the Pilot Automobile 
and Accident Insurance Company of 
Canada has been changed to Pilot In- 
surance Company. It is to be remem- 
bered that this company was acquired 
by Standard two months ago and that 
Stewart Leitch, former agency super- 
visor, was made manager. 


Baltimore—Safe City 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 12.—For the first 
six months of 1930 Baltimore was a 
safer city to drive and walk in than 
during the corresponding period of 
1929 figures just released by the sta- 
tistical department of the Baltimore 
Safety Council show. During the pe- 
riod from Jan. 1 to June 30 this year, 
the council figures show, there were 66 
deaths in traffic accidents and a total 
of 6467 accidents reported. For the 
same period of 1929, 72 persons were 
killed and 6593 accidents reported. A 
courtesy campaign, conducted during 
January this year, was followed by a 
decrease in accidents, it was reported. 

























































































THE COST OF THIS FORGERY 

INSURANCE IS PROPORTION- 

ATE TO HAZARD. PRE- 

MIUM CREDITS RANGE 
UP TO 60%! 


Under The General Indemnity merit-rating plan, 
originated by this corporation, users of approved check 
writing instruments and/or approved safety paper 
checks receive credits ranging from 5% to as high as 
60% from standard premium rates! 


Against the staggering total of America’s $300,000,000 esti- 
mated annual loss from check frauds, Standard Forgery Bonds 
are a complete and modern form of insurance. 
every contingency. 

In the first place, the forgery bond indemnifies the assured 
and his bank against monetary loss in connection with any 
check, draft, order, or direction to pay a certain sum in money 
bearing the assured’s signature or purported signature. 
includes forgery of signature or endorsement, as well as altera- 
tions of amount, payee-name, etc. 

Again, reimbursement does not depend upon producing the 
forged instrument as proof of loss, for in many cases it is 
impossible to obtain. 
demnity Corporation accepts an affidavit by the insured as suf- 
ficient proof of loss to warrant immediate settlement. 


They cover 


This 


In all such instances, The General In- 


Many of the most important Forgery Bonds placed during 
recent months have been written by this Company simply be- 
cause the Standard Forgery Bond offers advantages to the in- 
sured which are not obtainable elswhere. 


Local agents and brokers recognized. 


THE GENERAL INDEMNITY CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Home Office, Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office, 217 Broadway 


Offices in all principal cities 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 
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Paul Bowen to Take Charge 
of Standard’s Agencies 


ASSUMES NEW DUTIES 


Standard Surety Opens 
Branch in Philadelphia 












Will Be Assisted by R. H. Platts 
and A. J. Crockett in New 


Expansion Program 


According to announcements made 
this week the Standard Accident Com- 
pany has placed Paul M. Bowen, vice- 
president and assistant treasurer, in 
charge of executive work in connection 
with agencies and branch offices. He 
will be assisted by Ralph H. Platts and 
A. J. Crockett, assistant secretaries. 


Since the first years of his appren- 
ticeship Paul Bowen has been identified 
with the production work of the Com- 
pany. For several years he was assis- 
tant superintendent of agents and later 
was in charge of the Standard’s New 
York Branch Office during the period 
of its reorganization. Following this 
experience, he returned to the Home 
Office in 1926 where his agency work 
was continued together with active 
participation in the general executive 
affairs of the Company. He brings to 
his new post a broad knowledge of 
general insurance problems, as well as 
the particular problems of producers 
in the field. 

Ralph Platts is well known to the in- 
surance fraternity generally as one of 
the most capable underwriters in the 
business. His experience in under- 
writing and allied services has covered 
a long period of years under the guid- 
ance of John H. Thom, father of cas- 
ualty underwriting in this country. Of 
late years most of Mr. Platts’ time has 
been devoted to personal contact with 
agents in the field. Mr. Platts will not 
relinquish his supervision of the Com- 
pany’s casualty underwriting. 


A. J. Crockett, “Dave” to all who 
know him, has been with the Company 
for ten years in a variety of capacities. 
His first work was in the supervising 
department where he was concerned 
principally with improvements of the 
Company’s systems in its Home Office 
and in its branches. He was with Paul 
Bowen in New York City as assistant 
manager and since his return has 
visited every branch office of the com- 
pany and through actual and practical 
experience has gained a deep insight 
into that phase of the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Tribute to Schofield 


In closing the announcements a trib- 
ute is paid to E. J. Schofield: “The 
Standard, recognizing the able and 
long service of Mr. Schofield, who has 
just resigned as vice-president, extends 
to him the wish for a full measure of 
success in his new undertaking.” 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 

















Paul Bowen 


National Surety Writes Lien 
Bond of $770,000 


The $725,000 lien against the 
Chrysler Building at Forty-second 
Street and Lexington Avenue, which 
was recently filed by William Van 
Alen, an architect, was released Mon- 
day by means of a $770,000 National 
Surety Co. bond, an order permitting 
the transaction having been obtained 
by the law firm of Larkin, Rathbone 
& Perry from the Supreme Court. This 
is the largest lien bond ever written 
and releases from lien the tallest struc- 
ture in New York City. 





Agency Founder Resigns 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 11.—Frederick W. 
McComas, founder of the agency of 
McComas, Kroh, Insley Co., Inc., has 
resigned from that agency and is now 
manager of the casualty department of 
Lee E. Hartman & Co. 


Mr. McComas has been in the insur- 
ance business more than thirty years, 
founding the local agency which bears 
his name some twenty-seven years ago. 
Later Howard S. Kroh joined him and 
then the late John P. Insley was taken 
in. Insley resigned from the firm a 
few years ago and his stock in it was 
transferred to Holland E. Miller, who 
has been with the firm for the past 
fifteen years. Insley has since died 
and the resignation of McComas now 
leaves Kroh and Miller, secretary of 
the company, in charge of the busi- 
ness, which will be continued along 
the same lines as heretofore. There 
will be no material change in the 
agency as the result of McComas’ with- 
drawal. ; 


with F. R. Thompson as Man- 
ager of Claims 





The Standard Surety & Casualty 
Company of New York has just opened 
its Philadelphia branch office with 
large and commodious quarters at No. 
423 Walnut Street. 

The company also announces the ap- 
pointment of F. Morton Coffey as man- 
ager of the Philadelphia office, and the 
continuation of F. R. Thompson as 
manager of the claim department in 
that territory. Mr. Coffey is a native 
of Philadelphia and a graduate of 
Girard College. He started his insur- 
ance experience with the New Jersey 
Fidelity and Plate Glass Insurance 
Company and later worked with the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company. He resigned to enter the 
service of the Standard Accident In- 
surance Company of Detroit, con- 
tinuing with that company for six 
years specializing in burglary and 
plate glass, later underwriting all lines 
and engaging also in agency develop- 
ment work. 

Mr. Thompson is well known to the 
insurance men of the street, and has 
made a fine record as an adjuster. He 
was born and raised in Philadelphia. 
He became an independent investigator 
for a number of prominent Philadelphia 
attorneys and with the advent of the 
Compensation Law in 1916 he took up 
insurance adjusting, joining the local 
claim office of the Ocean Accident and 
Guarantee Corp. He remained with 
the Ocean ten years, resigning to ac- 
cept the position of manager of the 
Westley H. Kelley Company—insurance 
adjuster of Atlantic City, and remained 
there three years. Shortly after the 
Independence Indemnity Company was 
launched he entered its claim depart- 
ment, and on June 1 of last year was 
placed in charge of the claim office of 
the Standard Surety. 





Receivership Filed 


LANSING, MIcH., Aug. 11.—A peti- 
tion for receivership was filed recently 
in Ingham county circuit court by 
Commissioner Charles D. Livingston 
against the Southern Mutual Casualty 
of Detroit, a small assessment organi- 
zation which has been writing a lim- 
ited amount of industrial health and 
accident business. Charles Rubiner, 
assistant attorney general, prepared 
the petition for the department. The 
Southern Mutual Casualty is headed 
by Harry Siegel as president and Ben- 
jamin Braver is secretary. 
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Places F. M. Coffey in Charge 
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Continental Casualty Has 
Good Half-Year Result 





Underwriting Gain Noticed in 
Profits of Over Half Million; 
Premiums Also Increase 


President H. A. Behrens of the Con- 
tinental Casualty Company, Chicago, 
made a very gratifying report to the 
directors covering results for the first 
six months’ period of 1930. Profits from 
insurance operations, interest, divi- 


dends, and rents, were $664,733.44. Of 


this amount $187,000 represents a gain 
from underwriting after all insurance 
chargeoffs, but without allowance for 
Federal Tax. 

Last year the Continental Casualty 
Company declared a $500,000 stock 
dividend, and after paying dividends of 
$280,000 on increased capital stock, 
marking down security values $142,- 
263.95, and increasing its unearned 
premium reserve $142,928.84, added 
$185,000 to its voluntary contingent re- 
serve. Capital is now $3,500,000, sur- 
plus arbitrarily fixed at $3,500,000, and 
voluntary reserve $1,031,128.93, making 
a surplus to policyholders of $8,031,- 
128.93. Net premiums for the first six 
months’ period were $8,782,156.50, an 
increase of $180,000 over the similar 
and peak period of 1929. 

Because the Continental Casualty 
Company is so large a stockholder of 
its Life Insurance affiliate, the Con- 
tinental Assurance Company, President 
Behrens made reference to it in his re- 
port to the directors covering the six 
months’ operations of the latter com- 
pany. During that period it paid in 
cash dividends $100,000, it increased 
its paid-for insurance in force by some- 
thing over $6,000,000, and after pro- 
viding for the reserves on this increase 
added the sum of $176,000 to its volun- 
tary contingent, so that as of June 30 
its capital, surplus and voluntary con- 
tingent stood at $3,512,000. The re- 
sults are the most profitable this Com- 
pany has ever had in a similar period. 


Death Toll Mounts 


HARTFORD, CONN., Aug. 11.—Motor 
vehicle accidents have been responsible 
for the loss of approximately 16,500 
lives the first seven months of this 
year, according to reports of State of- 
ficials received by the Travelers In- 
surance Company. 

This indicated record compares with 
approximately 15,400 during the first 
seven months of last year. The in- 
crease in motor vehicle fatalities has 
brought the daily death rate for the 
first seven months up from 72 last year 
to 77 this year. 
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MOVING DAY 


The Maryland Casualty was 
the surety on the bond in the 
penalty of $300,000 on behalf of 
E. W. La Plante of Cedar Rap- 
ids, Iowa, covering his contract 
of $91,500 for moving two large 
city blocks. 

Individual brick and wooden 
buildings were included in this 
mass movement, one block at a 
time being moved. The entire 
operation was accomplished with- 
out any interruptions to business 
or home service, the use of water, 
sewerage, light and heat running 
along as usual. A _ restaurant 
continued to serve meals through- 
out the moving operations with- 
out loss of water, heat or light. 

Sixteen men, each operating a 
single push jack, directed by a 
signal man using a whistle, did 
the actual moving. The material 
and equipment used by them in- 
cluded 340 tons of steel rails, 15,- 
000 crib jacks and 1500 fifty 
point steel rollers. 











Controversy Over California 
Receivership 


A controversy over who shall ad- 
judicate the affairs of the Lumber- 
men’s Reciprocal Association of Texas 
in California has arisen between In- 
surance Commissioner E. Forrest 
Mitchell and Samuel Shortridge, Jr., 
recently appointed receiver by the Fed- 
eral Court. In the midst of the mat- 
ter the California Industrial Accident 
Commission announced that it intended 
to reopen the hearing upon which the 
plea for a receivership was based. This 
hearing threatens to upset the receiver- 
ship proceedings and in the face of the 
contention by the Insurance Depart- 
ment that under the State law it auto- 
matically becomes receiver for any de- 
funct insurance company or associa- 
tion, the argument has become more 
heated. Rumors that charges or al- 
legations have been made that the re- 
ceivership threatens to defeat the 
purposes of the California law regard- 
ing receivership of insurance companies 
by failing to conserve the available 
cash to meet claims, have been heard 
among insurance circles in San 
Francisco. 

The California Insurance Division 
has about $80,000 of the Reciprocal’s 
money and apparently does not intend 
to turn it over to an expensive re- 
ceiver without a struggle. Frank L. 
Guerena, attorney for the department, 
is in charge of this legal phase of the 
case. 
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Michigan Watching Actions 
of Auto Clubs 


Believe Insurance Activities of 
Some Concerns to Be 
Questionable 


LANSING, MicH.—Some of the or- 
ganizations simulating the A. A. A. have 
been under scrutiny of the Michigan 
department again recently with the 
result that a warrant was! issued late 
last week in Detroit for Charles 
Schnitzer, a representative of the Met- 
ropolitan Motorists’ Association. The 
action was instituted by representa- 
tives of the Detroit Better Business 
Bureau which cooperates with the in- 
surance department frequently in its 
investigation of activities which it be- 
lieves to be of a questionable character 
involving insurance. 

In the current instance, it is claimed 
that Schnitzer was representing to pros- 
pects that membership in the associa- 
tion gave them complete auto insurance 
protection whereas the only coverage 
given with a membership is a limited 
travel accident policy of the sort or- 
dinarily associated with newspaper cir- 
culation promotion policies. This pol- 
icy was issued by the Title Guaranty 
and Casualty Company of Detroit. The 
department ordered the company to 
discontinue all contract relations with 
the motorists’ association. 

Whether specific action would be 
started against promoters of the asso- 
ciation was somewhat uncertain this 
week, according to department officials. 
The department, however, has fre- 
quently denounced the operations of 
such organizations. 


Ruling on “Guest Law” 


It has been ruled by the California 
Supreme Court that the Handy “guest 
law,” which was passed by the 1929 
Legislature, and which relieves the 
owner or operator of a motor vehicle, 
or the person responsible for its op- 
eration, from liability for injury or 
death of a guest accepting a free ride, 
except where such injury or death re- 
sults from intoxication, wilful miscon- 
duct or gross negligence, and places 
the burden of proof upon the plain- 
tiff to establish the cause, cannot be 
considered retroactive to govern all 
cases pending at the time of its pass- 
age. 


3ALTIMORE, July 28.—J. Winslow Hund- 
ley, of the Riggs, Rossmann & Hunter local 
agency, has been elected secretary of that 
firm, succeeding the late Albert H. Buck. 
Mr. Hundley is a son-in-law of Jesse Riggs, 
head of the agency, and has had consider- 
able experience, especially in casualty lines. 
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Club House Administration Building 





To Agents and Brokers— 


It is your right to receive Service—the best that we are able to furnish. 
You have a further right—since the way we do things has a direct 
bearing on your work —so we are convinced that the more 
you know about the “Maryland Way,” the more willing 
you will be to give us your good will and co-opera- 
tion. We invite you to try us out from every angle. 





Power Plant 


Maryland Casualty Company 


Baltimore 


Print Shop Garage 









































How Good — or Bad — 


Is Business, Anyway ? 


The Sales Research Bureau reports an increase 
in production of new ordinary business of 3% for 
the first six months of 1930 over 1929. The Bu- 
reau figures represent 78 companies having 88% 
of the country’s legal reserve life insurance. The 
Life Presidents Association reports for 44 com- 
panies with 82% of the total U. S. legal reserve 
life insurance, a gain of 3.3% over 1929. 


The Peoria Life contributes its experience of a 
gain each month during 1930 for a total of 30% 
more business written and paid-for in the January- 
June period than a year ago, the previous high 
record. Indications are conservative that the 
Peoria Life will register a net again of 15% of 
its entire business in force for 1930. These gains 
were made without the addition of new territory 
or any material increase in our Agency Force. 


The conclusion? That the life insurance busi- 
ness is good for good agents well supported by 
thorough, practical Home Office cooperation. 
Also that the Peoria Life is making good on its 
1930 objective—the development of its agency 
manpower and the extension of its already well- 
known effective Service to Agents. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 
Peoria, Illinois 























‘‘We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 





WALTER CLUFF’S 
course of study in 
LIFE 
UNDERWRITING 
EFFICIENCY 


Now ready 
in book form 











Send for this 


| Book today. 


Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
by reading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 
RUSH COUPON————> 


O wrote the official of 

a large life insurance 
company after reading 
Walter Cluff’s new book 
on Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, which has just 
come off the press. 


Based upon the experi- 
ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


' ' 
| THE INSURANCE FIELD : 
» Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ’ 
| Enclosed is one dollar. Send } 
, Cluff’s new book to me. ' 
: MG cicccsmavancesactsesananes ' 
' ' 
: ONENE ncedorn co aisesneeenees : 
' 

' 

' 


O(Check here if quantity price 
data desired.) : 
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Michigan Department 
Agrees with Smith 


Officials Admit Casualty 
Statutes Unsatisfactory 
But Action Is Futile 








Corell Gives Opinion 





Deputy Commissioner Believes 
Present Compensation Rate 
Structure Is Unsound 


LANSING, MIcH., Aug. 9.—The sug- 
gestion of Clyde B. Smith, president 
of the National Association of Insur- 
ance Agents, that weak statutory pro- 
visions relative to reserve requirements 
for casualty carriers may be partially 
responsible for the frequent failures 
among those carriers in this class 
which resort to rate-cutting to build up 
volume, is greeted with assent in de- 
partmental circles here, but depart- 
ment officials ask the pertinent ques- 
tion, “What can be done about it?” 

Horace B. Corell, deputy insurance 
commissioner, points out that the cas- 
ualty lines affected by Mr. Smith’s in- 
dictment, particularly automobile pub- 
lic liability, do not present complete 
or reliable experience data upon which 
to base adequate reserve requirements. 
In answer to Mr. Smith’s statement, 
based on an analysis by a company 
executive, he suggested that the re- 
serve provisions should be based on the 
coverage contained in the policy and 
not on a percentage of the premium 
charged. It was pointed out that the 
life insurance business has reached a 
state of great stability by this means. 

Mr. Corell pointed out, however, that 
the life insurance business has mortal- 
ity experience extending over scores of 
years, while the auto insurance busi- 
ness, as an instance, has experience 
extending not further back than 1910 
and of an extremely fragmentary and 
contradictory character. Under such 
circumstances he believed it would be 
extremely difficult for State Legisla- 
tures to set up reserve requirements 
for this business other than on a pre- 
mium basis. Even if such standards 
were established, factors now unfore- 
seen could easily influence and perhaps 
completely upset them, he contends, 
citing as instances the adoption of 
financial responsibility and compulsory 
insurance laws by some of the States. 

As for the compensation business, 
Mr. Corell is of the opinion that the 
whole rate structure at present is fun- 
damentally unsound and that order can 
only be brought out of chaos when in- 
dividual risks are rated on the same 
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INTERNATIONAL CLAIM 
CONVENTION 


HE program for the annual 
g pmlc. of the Interna- 
tional Claim Association, which 
will be held at the Chateau Lau- 
rier, Ottawa, Canada, Sept. 10, 
11 and 12, has been substantially 
completed. 

Dr. H. W. Dingman, Conti- 
nental Casualty, will make “Com- 
ments on Claim Service”; Shep- 
ard Bryan, lawyer, of Atlanta, 
Ga., will discuss “The Adjuster’s 
Work as Seen from the Trial 
Lawyer’s Point of View”; “The 
Relations of the Claims Depart- 
ment to the Public” will be the 
subject of George D. Finlayson, 
superintendent of insurance, Ot- 
tawa, Canada, and will empha- 
size cooperation between compa- 
nies in handling claims; and 
Senator Solon T. Gilmore, gen- 
eral counsel for the Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas 
City, will talk on “Damages for 
Repudiation of Contract.” 











basis as the properties are now rated 
for fire coverage. The classification 
system now utilized, he believes, can 
never prove satisfactory and the car- 
riers writing the line will never be 
certain where they stand until a dif- 
ferent rating system is adopted. 


Physicians’ Mutual Organized 


Organization of the Physicians’ Pro- 
tective Casualty Company, a mutual 
accident and health insurance com- 
pany, has been completed in Indianap- 
olis. Articles of incorporation have 
been filed with the secretary of State 
and the payment of an emergency re- 
serve fund to the Indiana insurance 
commissioner has been made. Tem- 
porary offices will be established at 131 
West Market Street, Indianapolis, until 
details attending the organization have 
been completed. 

The company was formed by J. 
Wesley Stamper, president of a com- 
pany having the same name in Illinois. 
He is a resident of Chicago and will 
be president of the Indiana company. 
Claude C. Renow of Moline, IIl., will 
be secretary-treasurer and_ general 
manager. W. H. Rogers of Chicago, 
who is connected with the Illinois com- 
pany, will be vice-president. Roy 
Couch, an insurance man of Indianap- 
olis, will be agency supervisor. While 
designated especially for physicians, 
the company will not be limited en- 
tirely to that class of insurance. 





H. A. Moore Succumbs 


BALTIMORE, Aug. 9.—The Maryland 
Casualty Company reports the death of 
H. Austin Moore, of Chicopee, Massa- 
chusetts, agent of the company since 
1915. Addison G. Moore, his son, has 
been associated with his father in the 
business and will continue the agency. 
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INSURANCE 
ADVERTISING 
CONFERENCE 


Meets in Milwaukee 
September 28, 29, 30—October 1 


Dollars and Cents ideas for every insur- 
ance advertiser and company executives on 


ADVERTISING— SALES — PUBLICITY 


TREES 
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Would a 
Fire 
Maroon 

You? 


CASUALTY 


GUARDIANWICASUALTY 


SURETY 


COMPANY 


of BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Special Automobile Rates 


Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 
ACCIDENT 
AUTOMOBILE 
BURGLARY 
LIABILITY 


PLATE GLASS 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


MASSACHUSETTS 


DELAWARE 
MARYLAND 
NEW JERSEY 


| 
| 
(A New York State Stock Company) 


CONTRACT BONDS 
FIDELITY BONDS 


JUDICIAL BONDS 


LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 


PUBLIC OFFICIAL 


NEW YORK 
OHIO" 


Writing all types 


You appreciate better than anyone 
else the absolute necessity for the pro- 
tection of your records against loss or 
damage by fire. But if a fire should 
occur in your offices, would it maroon 
you by destroying card records, ac- 
count sheets, policy records, accounts 
current, duplicate dailies, expiration 
cards . .. all the thousand and one 
necessary data upon which the life of 
your business depends? Cripple you un- 
til duplicate records could be obtained 
from your parent company? 


Or would you find every record intact 
. . . as unscorched and white as the day 
they were filed? 


With Safe-Cabinet protection you 
have assurance that business will go on 
as usual. That there will be no delay... 
no serious losses of sometimes irreplace- 
able papers. For Safe-Cabinets . . 
built in these standards of fire resisting 
qualities and certified to maintain them 
to the highest degree . . . make possible 
protection positive. 


Safe-Cabinets are the surest means of 
guaranteeing the uninterrupted continu- 
ation of your business. With policy rec- 
ords and cards, financial statements, ex- 
piration notices and correspondence all 
intact, the day after a fire can find you 





in temporary quarters carrying on busi- 
ness without undue delay or inconven- 
ience. 

Get in touch with the Remington Rand 
man today. You'll be interested in what 
he has to tell you about Safe-Cabinet 
installations in other insurance offices. 


Safe-Cabinet Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 














PROMPT SERVICE 




















BONDS 


President 





Claims and Adjustments 


PROMPTNESS and exceptional fairness has 
been the outstanding features of this Com- 
pany’s service to assureds in adjusting claims. 
COMMONWEALTH Agents recognize this as 
a valuable sales point and stress it in soliciting 
Automobile lines. 

AGENTS will find the co-operation of the 
claim department holds their clients in line. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 


Philadelphia 


W. FREELAND KENDRICK 
















E. W. COOK 
Vice-Pres. & Gen] Mer 
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SPECTATOR STATISTICS 


The following figures from the statements of Life, Casualty and Fire Insurance companies for the first six months of 
1930 have been compiled from returns made direct to THE SPECTATOR. 


LirE INSURANCE RESULTS FoR First Stx MONTHS oF 1930 ANp 1929 























Net Paid 
Premiums Insurance 
Year Written Total : Written Paid 
Name and Location Ending (First Admitted Capital Net (First Insurance 
of Company June 30 6 Months) Assets Paid-Up Surplus 6 Months) in Force 
1930 u u u u 7) 4,320, 793 0) 28 434, 254 
‘ : 9 2 ,518, 
Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, TU.............. 1939 :.  : = ee ae : . ea. ee 
Ma, @ Atiacwexc 7 9 <adldeckles, §  Sermreaitac, © 0 ~ “sedRaanqae ye aaa g 116,900 
{ 1930 u u u re) 1,848,700 ty) 7,060, 622 
American Provident, Houston, Tex............ 1929 75,704 363,851 150,000 ° 1,551,480 0 4,626,722 
1930 u u u (1) 716,314 ty) 4,047,760 
American Security, Birmingham, Ala.......... a ; - ae . Fs bn Sthp abn: 7 be : 534, 300 h 2,412,425 
Te 7 Po 2 g u Zz u 
‘ 1930 100, 957 2,782,499 250,000 ty) 4,044, 186 C1) 28, 365, 046 
Atlas Life, Tulsa, Okla..........-...+-.22055 1929 80, 187 u 250,000 o —-3, 580,919 0 23, 444'970 
. . 1930 u 190,400: CR hw tetas u of 58,000,000 of 942,000,000 
Bankers Life, Des Moines, Ia................. 1929 hs 125961626  ........ bs ot 58,000,000 ot 907,000,000 
. . . 1930 u a ee ore 2,211,783 o 16, 838, 922 0 227,426,972 
Berkshire Life, Pittafield..................... 1929 u Pe is 2/379, 836 0 16,422" 934 0 212/714/846 
1999 : cs oe B7422 = }S6RR GRA CADTB TBI RRD 
1929 u AY ; rte +292 0 ,688, ° 9,573, 838 
Boston Mutual, Boston, Mags................ Eh) dade Tee, Vader ee i -13,449/467 i 45,949; 954 
a 8 « eteety se » \emeeeed  “". . @aeaeteey. | —salewarcteute i 12,691,096 1 43.659, 067 
1930 u u u u 7) 49,137,727 o 860,775,167 
1929 u u u u ty) 66,373,995 o 812,114,576 
Canada Life, Toronto, Can................... Teer. §$—“<‘<‘éjé A Y hoe 665 ee g 8, 729, 100 g 139,805, 745 
ne | ©» westwaen > i. <“pundeawe A «.6aGs0ama)' i“ Jagoneees g 13, 963, g 124,708,592 
. . £ 1930 161,442 10,019,867 400,000 u 0 7,738,313 ° 70,362,790 
Central Life, Chicago, II................--+- 4 g999 145,433 9, 381,202 400,000 u o «5,475, 011 0 62,201,294 
2 - 1930 234, 007 cee tC a WwW 107,390 o 1,697, 655 ts) 19,867, 167 
Central Life, Fort Scott, Kan.. aii: ihe ik Rika ake { 1929 240,375 2,367, SR ee ee 86,791 ° 1,900,736 0 18,897,842 
Citizens National, East St. Louis, Ill.......... { ime 3.8 ™ 783 = 000 — : —_ 7 a 
verees u 70,049, 949 o 932,309,074 
Connecticut Mutual, Hartford, Conn.......... { Fee bs o pS i u - 71,759,764 o 861,804,434 
1930 $53,130 14,581,796 1,000,000 2,512,096 0 18,096,413 o 135,210,042 
Continental Assurance, Chicago, IIll........... — 450, 951 12,557,353 1,000,000 2,166,209 : ay : aa 
1929 aes «: ee GS ey OE 23 & . whee a 285 
’ — 1930 414,617 * 511,256 100, 000 191,908 0 —_7,009,000 0 25,670, 500 
Comte Tt CMR, TE oa 0's arene ne ens { 1929 288, 533 201,393 100,000 47,540 0 _ 13,000,000 0 13,000,000 
1930 83,144 u 600, 000 u ty) 2,674,000 0) 30, 348,000 
. : 1929 91,452 u . 600,000 u +e 7 oe 
sii i a 1999 cee pode gine sent 8 a 2 
A“ 1930 u 627,792 115,000 37,615 0 2,099, 226 1) 8,247,728 
Equity Life, Omaha, Neb................... 1929 u 558, 375 115,000 53,355 0 892.731 (1) 6,435,579 
. f 1930 43,039 3,472,512 100,000 53,619 (7) 1,803,024 ° 16,313,811 
Farmers Life, Denver, Colo........... sss 11999 37,968 3,557,869 100,000 37,053 o 1,487,793 o 15, 223,023 
" 149 ,4 1,451,800 100,000 162,690 0 648,000 tr) 9, 193,000 
Great American, Hutchinson, Kan............ { poe ig 1,258, 000 100,000 141,556 0 308,000 o , 806, 
1930 u u u u ti) 18,443,630 o 271,277,809 
; , 526, 543 , 145, 
ria lili aidan ais fe ane a et mre a 
MOE akekaees 060i (aié‘C pce = (CO ween Ss eaewas g 1,055, 5 g 14, 659, 500 
1930 u u u u 0 py ny et 0 pamfnige 
‘reat West, Winni u u o 36, 882,9 o 558, 141,443 
ER en eho eds fe ce. fe Tangri g 988,000 14,778,855 
Ge Nake, sees pes | eee g 1,480, g , 760, 70 
r ,242 80,800, 351 200,000 5, 945, 886 ty) 50,227,977 o 491,755,414 
no eee 816 73, 255, 582 200,000 5,418,942 0 42,271, 287 0 So 
Guardian Life, New York, N. Y.............. ee = Dae arse. 9). aatecece .. sadewese ## |  ‘oveeneree” || (2 (omeeenees 3 ’ 
fe )  uaivetan 0 adeeveee. | faitaatsanaoy ae eee i 80,407 
Neem CT" eee Ckcaee «= ((Ct(‘«‘“( ee Meera Pa 1,259, 189 
1929 ee ee eee 1146! 869 
; ? 100,600 140,000 ° 411,400 ° 7,881,346 
Hawkeye Life, Des Moines, Ia................ { = 13°s00 i eons 100; 600 110/000 “0 4957500 0 7'300;000 
Home Friendly, Baltimore, Md.............-. § 1930 u u u u i 5,646, 798 i 18, 646, 482 
’ : 1 1929 u u u u 1 u 1 u 
1930 u — |. «. « Netqnbces u o 159,287,435 o 1,873, 629,951 
1929 u eee: u 0 153,702,095 0 1,753, 604,222 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston, Mass.......... 1099 See etter pelea sears : 35200" 060 . 165,217 
15 « MIE psf SESS Oe 1 156,638,061 i 1,373,462,34 
1029 ee ee een) ee i 15159037330 «1, 382'442'079 
c ‘ 1,000,000 u ts) 39, 282,450 o 440,129,146 
Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo........... { pe : hs 1,000,000 u o 46,915,235 o 406,448,986 
z u o 678, 950 o 14,325, 222 
on = : . S u 0 842,750 =o _—«13, 002, 665 
nights Life, Pittsburgh, Pa...............+ po er EES: ; 1,968,425 ; 30,632,236 
Sate, oo alee Pieyl i 1,819,215 1 29,390, 066 
> sdwiccak oo eadeeewae | helenae: |. 2 hmtedoiams i ‘819, "390, 
9 100,000 790,525 ti) 11,078,525 o 100,029,964 
Manhattan Life, New York Ne Yooe..0...+-+- {1999 u 30,980,452 100, 000 $39,932 0 7,880,506 0 89,878,556 
( a. © vadenwes 55,784 0 1,433,220 rn) 7,911,000 
Manhattan Mutual, Manhattan, Kan .... . : { bs eo ores SHS 36,414 0 813,000 0 6,479,000 
L ’ 9 . 9 
" | ( ie ae 
assachusetts Mutual, Springfield, Mass...... { 1999 u | cr u 0 890, 7591, 400, 
ey r u u u o* 30,031,159 o* 37,594,783 
Michigan Life, Detroit, Mich............... - 4 bn . : be a o _—-5, 188, 950 o _—+7, 307, 289 
197,019 
31,765 4,733,588 300,000 139, 063 o — 1,649,863 o 25,197, 
Midwest Life, Lincoln, Neb............-.+- : { = 30,604 4,424,446 300,000 151,074 ° 1,737,511 0 24, 842, 356 
be u 9) 21,039,385 o 184,404,468 
1930 572,804 By se Ste u 0 20,017,946 0 165,760, 109 
ia ° 415,352 Ge rakedees 017, , 760, 
Minnesota Mutual, St. Paul, Minn............ = mee 0UlC CCR eC CA g rere gz aL ae 
SYeee ss = “Seielee © 0) scale | ae 4 ’ ’ 4 ’ ’ 
Wee, dakeeecs 3 Sa@ddeee 9 ‘Macegenae 
aE 525 i 0,811,495 ° 41,217,467 
; 475,354 1,610,755 525,000 657, 904 o =. 20, 811, ,217, 
Morris Plan Ins., New York, N. Y........---- { _ 432,338 1,311, 157 525,000 431,093 o 20, 265, 225 o 36, 102, 600 
u u u o 119,035,100 o 2,495, 917,354 
Mutual Benefit, Newark, N.J.........-...005 { = . ; = u o 114,908,619 o 2,390,920, 582 
u 0 16,013, 964 o 172,706,129 
Mutual Trust, Chicago, Ill.............000+++ Hf ‘ : ‘ u 0 14,439,411 0 156,152,750 
































































ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
of LONDON 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 








147 years of successful business operation. 


PHOENIX 


INDEMNITY COMPANY 


150 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 















A Life Insurance Company” 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. 


Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 















OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 
ft HE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 




























CHARLES E. CLARKE, President J. R. ANTHONY, Secretary 
Capital Stock $250,000.00 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Peninsular Life Building, Jacksonville, Florida 
Ordinary and Industrial Life, Health and Accident 












BIG OPPORTUNITIES WITH 
Great Republic Life Insurance Company 


OF LOS ANGELES 


This Company has attractive General Agency openings 
in Texas, Missouri, Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona and 
California. Very attractive first year and renewal commis- 
sions and exceptional line of policies. If you have a satis- 
factory record of successful experience and are interested 
in building a profitable future with a progressive Western 
company, communicate immediately with W. H. Savage, 
Vice-Pres., Great Republic Life Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 





















General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 











Life Accident Health Automobile Accident 




















































The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of potential 
policyholders back of every door-bell. 








There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 


Over One Hundred Millions in Force 
Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 


[ exXPANSION | 


This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
* their lot with a strong growing company, will find 
at 




















“Honestly, It’s the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 











Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 


CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole-hearted Home Office Cooperation. 


George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 


eneral Accident 








FIRE AND LIFE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION, Ltd. 


4 
FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47" & WALNUT STS. 


PHILADELPHIA 


THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


THE 
ij LONDON & | 
LANCASHIRE % 


INSURANCE Ce 


i By 85 John Street 


New York Department: 









Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 













THE SPECTATOR 
August 14, 1930 
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Fire INSURANCE RESULTS FOR First Stx Montus or 1930 ANp 1929 























































: : Total Net Premiums Net Losses 
Name and Location Year Ending Admitted Surplus to Written Paid 
of Company June 30 Assets Policyholders* (First 6 Months) (First 6 Months) 
/ SLL ere BREED RS pe OLN Ai Ae ORE eet Peer ene oe Rie Bare 1930 62, 108, 391 27, 003, 288 12,887, 272 7, 287, 617 
Aetna Inmurancé, Hartford.'.......)....0cdecsecebececteccvencs { 1929 63,749,917 29° 105°544 13,889,586 6,784,766 
Amortoan Fanle Wine; New Works «5 .6..ci.03 oc ccc heSideaccecactes duadesdccacctceves 1930 16, 533, 754 7,847,241 Ww w 
. 1930 1, 048, 836 756, 978 172,025 44,679 
Aaa CI NR oi cs os 6 ob dels kb so dec Solem tbanh ddedesdereudeaene { 1929 971.417 764’ 496 126.757 33.475 
American Merchants Marine, New York, N. Y..............cccccsecccscccccceccees { = Hens a eo) es = ae 
Ansorionn: Sandandl: Obie tina Chis oo 6866s os gicla alieoteh okcabalecesesnehenawte's { peo * = = 951 —— <7 
om . 1930 687,422 389, 667 134,014 96,392 
Abberley sos oc ee a he ded 8a 8c cee iladncigs theiogsyesmectaweatewan { 1929 692, 073 303° 718 149" 124 68°51 
. Tle 1930 2,488,915 1,321,145 417,238 214, 293 
Camclatis TE WRN hoo 05. dic oso c.ck sa thane vocsnededseewiectseceenne { 1929 2’ 408, 798 1'300'354 422; 460 143° 918 
Continental Eneueation, Mow York. iN. Yo: 5. sch esis dio wccecsnrshvccavios saceceaee 1930 102, 785, 382 61, 931,856 w w 
Euatern Fire, Atlantis City, Now Jersey. .i..5....5 dsaacssdcccdlesgsccecdscsgesvevce { pn bo = one yee Rp 
‘ . 1930 1, 173,636 889, 999 78, 255 67,019 
Meantte an ine) C MMMIOMNON Be Cae hoo lec cdsiticnckicsacetecsece Se kewdh taieceeaceres { 1929 1! 192° 326 896,566 127'295 72; 025 
Fidelity-Phenix! Fire, New York, N.Y...) 0.00608 ccccccccccsscscdccccevensese mae 1930 83, 780, 299 48,997,364 Ww Ww 
Firat American PWG INOW TOP I Ye. ob acc ccchiscndastancaccdepeccepegutecdeteee 1930 4,477,018 2,886,891 Ww w 
. 1930 2,085, 953 1, 255, 151 376, 682 129,712 
Ceorein Pinas Daman: Conny 5b ooo nce ccs dosiececdaaeebesiesvenncttaeunas { 1929 11817, 741 1' 241/218 352,375 48,946 
. . 1930 1, 847, 433 964, 619 328, 905 118, 445 
Hiemeninadl re AMEN 5 5 Shore io. o' Gordan Preece chads desectcewss epeeke Teed adeeksods { 1929 1'737,458 965,219 293,069 68,931 
Eatareltn Bink; OW CRN, of cde cls Sele hac cetah ase decuebeekdvabocceck senedeawree 1930 893, 133 698,992 58,920 31,858 
. ‘ ae 1930 917,833 763,514 19,181 1, 660 
Titionta Mier POU MNI MER. sod. 5o sap ok coon weed cntcdangwastpaenannk se emenedes { 1929 880° 912 747,534 15°574 2'231 
Jati i i 1930 1,901, 868 1,372,071 179,951 88,065 
Natinne) Aticrianet yee OOO R. soc. cc hs ob oe ck sas acetonedaslad panes cenewe dacedee { 1929 1,903; 294 1389; 564 169/801 78, 619 
i 1930 1,813,560 911, 155 333, 604 168,772 
Mercantn ite, POG: COM. 65 dice rc bicincg ick ecwdieak (desea dbine sdendeeceecens { 1929 1.724, 847 752, 464 349, 735 174, 268 
1930 4,061,574 1,967,399 1,133,767 606,598 
Maite AI BC UNE, 6 ore cd acisecs bes doacececdoan cdewers eh daveenmenscueane { 1929 3'291'575 1'444° 058 1/203 918 443'791 
Jev: i 1930 969,896 586, 143 278,115 65,615 
Wenwnt Tes thats aaa odbc coche ence ebes 4 ea eee cheese eaweseees { 1929 $907'397 $631,095 b109,000 b37_220 
New Zealand Injs., San Francisoo, Calif... :.......0.cevccecccccbeccececcioccecces 1930 1,718,990 1,100,330 256,474 106, 954 





_ . Ff Alloutstanding liability of Mississippi Fire Ins. Co. reinsured with The American Insurance Co., N ewark, N. J., under date of June 1, 1930. * Exclusive of $161,370, Marine losses 

in litigation since 1919, and settled in 1929. t December 31, 1929. b As of June 30, 1929. | w Unavailable. — f Capital structure was changed March 1, 1930, and par value of stock 

= ag ® $10—$250,000 being returned to stockholders and $250,000 transferred to surplus. ¢ $500,000 property dividend paid for the purpose of organizing the Northwestern National 
asualty. Co. 


CASUALTY AND SURETY RESULTs FoR First Six MoNTHs oF 1930 AND 1929 











Net 
Premiums 
i Year Total Written Net Losses 
Name and Location Ending Cpaital Admitted Net (First Paid (First 
of Company June 30 Paid-Up Assets Surplus 6 Months) 6 Months) 
Alliance Casualty, Philadelphia... j.. 550.5055 cc sjccedecccccodhecbeceececnc 1930 $1,000,000 $4,973,492 $1, 343, 542 $1,916,531 $445,710 
B 2 1929 1,000, 000 2,610,397 821,606 818,248 9 
Amesican Fanplpyera, Boston. «63 .5c86isneecceicsedectciaccdccvccesceves 1930 1,000,000 7,736,802 641,623 3,484,832 1,525,013 
‘ : 1929 1,000,000 7,610,920 1,413,947 3,507,857 1,180,971 
American Indemnity, Galveston. .... Kae ubod dina Pada beale tae senien aa macee 1930 600,000 2,344,348 , 080 ’ ,360 
es Lea a 1929 600, 000 2,161, 150 507, 189 487,045 183, 429 
American Liability & Surety, Cincinnati.............4...... cwanebie bedeeses 1930 500, 000 2,132,619 961, 187 531,885 104, 113 
‘ 1929 500, 000 1,301,824 503, 788 247,299 57,689 
American Surety, New York, N.-V..,:..0)...cccdecccdececacdsasevecceccdes 1930 7,500,000 29,885, 864 7,855,771 6,084,474 1,813,315 
q i . 1929 5,000, 000 24,489,495 6,490,718 5,752,057 1,486,804 
a Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco...........6..0.2+eeecuceceeeeees 1930 500, 000 3,827, 628 ,000, 1,983, 946 1,000, 745 
tp 1929 500, 000 3,178, 258 1,000 1,358,844 602, 604 
Buckeye Union Casualty, Jackson, Ohio............0¢ccececceceeeeeeeeees 1930 100, 000 628, 152 205,324 322,295 146,732 
! : 1929 100,000 557,473 178,517 275, 430 ,219 
2 Central Surety & Ins. Corp., Kansas City, MO...,....s.-..e0.ceceeececceecs 1930 1,000,000 4,158, 271 1,000, 722 1,426,554 575,474 
‘ i i 1929 1,000, 000 4,112,543 1,257,222 1,347, 456,460 
P Connecticut Plate Glass, Torrington. ..............scececceccecccecrereece 1930 100,000 191, 964 65,171 20,365 7,351 
3 ; i 1929 100, 000 *198, 678 *69, 600 16,975 6,370 
Contractors Cagualty, St. Toute. .!. is. 5 .t..ccccin ccc decccccdcdechvocesceed 1930 200,000 , 65: 51,075 22,127 14,192 
i | 1929 200,000 290, 102 30,538 27 , 804 7,455 
Eureka Casualty, Philadelphia... i: i:.:.,0..cecceccqecceccccccepoccccvces 1930 500,000 2, 167, 555 1,000, 000 163,590 57,859 
‘ 1929 500,000 2,122,024 1,000,000 133,736 85,219 
European General Reinsurance, New York, N. Y...........--eecceeeeeceees 1930 $800, 000 14, 387,733 1,700, 000 3,312, 132 1,528,804 
. 4 1929 $800,000 15,895,813 1,700,000 3,388, 662 1,205,869 
Franklin Sarets, Now York N: Yo... 25. op s.c cede vcdeestvec cc csbctccce st. 1930 750,000 2,239,892 310, 120 953,568 211,036 
; : 1929 700,005 1,942,531 653 , 834 126 68 
Glens Falls Indemnity, Glens Fallg..............000ceceeccccccceccecececs 1930 1,000,000 5,796,779 600, 000 2,691,470 689,778 
y “ 4 1929 1,000,000 4,515,037 500, 000 1,668,201 363,525 
E Globe Indemnity, Newark............. Le Us ate Suc huwed weal ea uucetaatoe 1930 2,500,000 38,320, 123 5,000,000 11,719,466 5,876,770 
: . } 1929 2,500,000 36,770, 150 5,000,000 11,923,979 6,065,313 
Great American Indemnity, New York, N. Y...........2.-00cseccleceeeceucs 1930 1,500,000 9,753,241 1,635,007 2,916, 563 1,858,557 
a ‘ 5 1929 1,500,000 9,928, 654 1,895,577 3, 507,496 1,444, 337 
3 Greater City Surety & Indemnity, New York, N.Y. .............0.0eeeceees 1930 250, 000 436, 227 89,570 149, 165 39 ,583 
¥ . ‘ 1929 250,000 428,053 106, 092 42,640 5,832 
Cunaiiiaty Ommnaliee RO 6s 5 veal ce cosadcacbasys hepeseduadig tod 1930 1,000,000 3,460,373 609, 1,273,485 335,849 
* ‘ 1929 1,000,000 3,027,072 700,000 ,861 141,294 
§ Guarantee Co. of North America, Montreal..............+2+seeecceeeceeees 1930 $250, 000 1,686, 175 1, 254,354 148, 142 26,21 
i 1929 $250,000 ,636, 740 1,209, 179,076 15,587 
FE Hartford Steam Boiler. Hattford. j ..0650 choc nncdoans{eesssceccodscacssves 1930 3,000,000 22, 659, 273 7,730,297 3,180,302 x 
Ee , 1929 3,000,000 22,053, 197 7,842, 650 3,014,404 489, 538 
Indemnity Ins.'\Co. of North America, Philadelphia...,................00005 1930 1,000,000 20,771,305 4, 161,410 7,953, 723 4,279, 260 
1929 1,000,000 21,004,445 4,381,822 8,782,339 3,895, 748 
Inland Bonding, South Bedd: «;::)....:::0....0cecccpocscsscsscvescccscees 1930 300, 000 608,516 225,279 eee > eoabeaes 
q 1929 300, 000 576, 175 186,787 7 -  ‘encreas 
: Income Guarantee Co., South Bend............2seceseccceccecccteceeeeees 1930 121, 178 184,843 8,054 152,900 94,297 
1929 124,100 228, 412 39,404 159,595 67 ,003 








"Figures are as of December 31, 1929. {Statutory deposit. (b) Includes $1,254,087 voluntary reserve for contingencies. (¢) Includes $821,006 voluntary reserve for contingencies. 
(d) Company licensed and started business March 1, 1929. Figures shown are from March 1 to December 31, 1929. (w) Unavailable. 
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~ Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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Asof Aug.|High and |Asof Aug.} Highand 
As of December 31, 1929 12, 1930 w for As of December 31, 1929 12, 1930] Low for 
1930 1930 
8 g Peeler 
3g COMPANY a 
COMPANY 32 . 
8 8.8 Stock House ra B& 
Stock House Su & |z2 ] Specializing Hes x a | 3a 
Specialising >. o g 2 & olk 5 ad = 3g © = 4 =| A. 3 
of ifeiaia |4a§|o% 2/2 as (ale ta. laales 
22 121 5 |32/Sal/48 |ei/Sié 3g |2| = |e-2/5a| as 
a3 |e] 8 |es/35|sslzl2/3/5 es |u| 8 | eal8s| 83 
56 |e] a |S2 len] <dla His 56 |e] a 135 | ea | ZA). 
£ $ $ § g $is |S is is : $ $ $ $ 3 
Aetna C.&S., Hartford..| 3,000,000} 10 | 50.79) 70.02) 2.54) 1.60)....]..../180 1116 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .} 10,000,000} 10 | 49.99] 61.80] 6.31] 2.50). 
Qousing & Co.. Hit. pare 139 }....].... || Kan. City. Life, Kan.C.| 1,000,000]100 |556.09]1589.96] 68.38/16 .00). 
Curtis & Sanger, N OY Ree a Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y} 1,000,000] b5 | 15.54] 22.32/—4.69/c2.00}. 
Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart.. ciccoet G0 560) SOS a: I) Metter Cems! Ree Se: Sore 

Conning & Co.,Hart.. 63 |. ..].... |] Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 

Curtis & Sanger, N | _ 2 ee Oe ayne, Ind....... 2,500,000} 10 | 24.00] 73.24) 4.39] 2.50]....]....]....].... 
Aetna Life, Hartford... -|..--]105 | 75 Conning & Co., Hart..}...........]. Tr SR SRA ie eR TR: Se ee 

Conning & Co., Hart.. ee Et Re eee Lloyds Cas., N.Y ates 2,000,000]-10 | 18.58} 21.02)}—4.06] .60]....]....] 28] 8 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. eee mS Wak Geet ets Se i ie ie ee Maryland Cas., Balt....| 5,000,000} 25 | 59.38) 92.47] 1.89] 5.00].. ./119 | 70 
Amer. Equit., N 2,000,000} 5 | 11.65) 15.21)—2.19]2a+ |....]....] 35 | 20 Mass. Bd. & Ins., Bos’n.| 4,000,000) 25 | 63.90) 75.15] 1.99] 4.00]... . 1165 |100 

3348 C.A. elena Inc, 

W. Wall. Lyon & Co..|........... Bees Saeed Pere epee eis ee ox abo! (ae ee "EE Nn | RUN, (PE mere, (EME Momeni | MO 102) HOGit oF... 
American Ins., Newark.| 6,681,570) 5 | 13.31/§18.02)  .49) 1.00]....] ..] 224) 18 HD. eae: 3 Be CER) SORES NR RE nea ‘copies ‘set, | 

Se, RE TRS RRR REN: IS oe |e ae a ee Mer. & Man. Fire, N'r'k 1,000,000} 5 | 16.94} 21.14)—4.20) 1.20].. -| 37 | 19 

ESS be EOI ED BET SRI Re ee * 193} 193]... Ww. — | Lyon & Co., 

Milliken & Pell, Nwk.]...........]. ree Ree REINS Rees eee! Ths ik ee AOE | a es HARE eer Se Deere meme) Soe. eee! Sree Ree ae By 
American Surety, N. Y.| 7,500,000) 25 | 52.77] 67.71] 7.79] .6]....]..-.1140 |103 Most Tie Sanit 4,000,000} 10 | 18.11] 80.63) 5.14] 1.20)....]....] 72 | 28 

ee eS hE es Ran ae A es ae RUE cle cc MN ons orca cciktne sins cnctapeestbeccccsds sees dineacsc heed 2k 3 Se ae 
Auto Ins., Hartford. . 5,000,000} 10 | 25.86} 36.13] 2.91] 1.20)....]....] 50 | 34 Lf oe 2 ee See Se eae Re ee eS ee 

Conning & Co., TES eit aa, Na ft Hei eter (RRR pet 2: ie Re National Cas., Detroit... 750,000] 10 | 16.67] 23.91/—1.75| 1.20]....]....] 28 | 15 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. RAP ERT OR Dh TRESS AES RR ka we PaO deo... C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]...........].. BS PRR | eRe eee EU) Sa ee 
Bakre, & Shipre, N.Y...) 1,000,000) 25 | 81.07/105.47; 8.98) .6]....]...-/135 |100 Natl. Fire, Hartford....| 5,000,000} 10 | 48.73) 69.51] 4.13] 2.00]....]....] 89 | 64 

"(Sg [Perini Seances SR a HOR RRE [IRR Or, = et th a ae EME ERNE Ny 6.5 55.ccccelsoncdsovesichescctebsesceeteecin's (2 8 ae 

Sohne Banger WY. ee Oe Ee ere, PRE  * et a ie CNN IE INGE ho ciscicsiccccaliescel dase cescdtonascclowcas ri i: 2) Se A 
Balt.-Amer., N.Y...... 1,000,000} 5 | 20.45) 25.32)—9.85] 1.80)....f....] 30 6 word pda exes 10,000,000} 5 | 9.56) 11.62} 4.23) 1.50)....]....] 20 | 11) 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]...........].. Dy aera Rea eas et ar ie. 2 ee eae BN vacckes col dvccasecvrelscsdlape covfascastBeceevate ccna 1) eT ee 
Boston Casualty, Bos. . 100,000} 25 | 28.84) 41.00) —.94] 1.50]....]....]....J.... C. eects. MOM irisiacas-ccelyc saibec oaks Sumsiekeowesietes een tenues 11 | 13 

Lh DSN 5 <.csio 6] ncir ols cs scales oro ofesscwntaweis i ie ae Cae Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ee Oe, SR! SIS Se) Te oa See 

H.D.Knox&Co.,Bos..}.........-.]. mS: phate re Re eee Petey: ee ae es: eee Nat'l Surety, N.Y......} 15,000,000} 50 | 84.14/100.72)|—1.90] 5.00]....]....]....].... 
Boston Ins., Boston....| 3,000,000) 100 |§70.28/659.67| 63.92)16.00)....]..../860 |600 Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts..} 5,000,000}108 |162.11/263.36} 6.23)12.00).. ...]298 |200 

TET EG SE OS: TR: heebaetins RRR! lear Jee 650 |670 |....|.... N. Eng. Fire, Pitiafield.. 300, 000] 10 | 35.14] 38.26] 2.46] 1.00]. -| 52 | 32 

H.D.Knox&Co.,Bos..|...........|-- Co Ke RAINES I Gis Sar EI. a7 ee C.A Dag & On, Inc.. 

Bronx Fire, N. Y...... 1,000,000} 25 | 94.77|/116.68|—8.35) 1.25].. -+-1105 | 80 1 Reta |e Coaml See, EMMRON|(CaaBS | ee a i as See ee 

W. Wall. Lyon & Co..]........... Ur a Se ae ee a eet ee H.D. Knox & Go, Bos. Pens! SRN) APRS SR) Smee er i Ai SRS ee] RRS 
Brooklyn Fire, Brooklyn} 1,000,000] 5 | 16.23) 19.43|—4.51| 1.50). 26 | 12 N. Hamp. Fire, Man. . 3,000,000} 10 | 38.35) 46.47) 2.71/180+]... -| 81 | 53 

W. Wall. Lyon & Co..}........... rat Nebtes es: eee? eee ieee ee AS Se 10%s 
Carolina Ins., Wilm’n 500,000] 10 | 25.70) 31.74) 2.70) 1.50)....]....1 37 | 25 C. - oa Inc., 

RS OS ee Bio CM. a MCh wad twine ea tle ee UE NR RS an” Cee: Fn) SRS, See ere, are a ea 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ee Gee ere Rees Gee i ee Sea HD Geétin. SS ees E Be ERE SRS SERA. ORE: Com! Mee ee Se 
Chi. F.&M., Chicago. . 500,000] 10 | 21.04) 34.05)|—6.24].....]....].... 43 | 11 N.Y. Fee, N; Y....;..:.;.. 1,000,000} b5 | 10.58) 12.13}—2.55}c1. 50]. -| 87 | 19 

C. Sincere & Co., Chi. ey ee 2), Be Pa See Sees Sf eee ee W. Wall Lyon & Co., 
ar or. = N. ¥.. 1, 000, 000) 100 |383.87/519.16) 45.62/16.00]....|..../650 |475 RS SAPS Scr) Arr eee | Cnpunre COMMIS te Swe: Sei Aaa 

ERR Rees Se Vee ees Sere) eee 510 [550 ]....).... New World Life, 
colina “Natl. Life, Spokane, W: Wash.. Pee! | ERNE (Eee, Seme Ure. eee Bee 
Deen: oc... .--5 2,000, 000}100 |176.02/530.35) 3.41] 8.00).. -|425 |390 C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.|........... ne (PR eae Re CR + ae 
C.A. Day & Co., Inc., Old Colony Ins., Boston 1,000, 000}100 |675.35|753.27| 60.46] 8.00]....]....]. 
AES SIERO CTE, Oe) Me OCR Sry: 390 /410 |....].. C.A. Day & Co. Inc., 

HD, Knox&Co. Bos.. ES Se UE (ERASER Series: Pn. a eee AY lane USS NIE: SRR er) Nee Seem Sen, Soarcens) SUE | ae 
Conn. Gen. Life, Hart..| 3,000,000) 10 | 34.66)110.24) 8.71) 1.20]....]....]150 [122 H.D. Knox é Go. 1%) (ree ern) 1 a, ee A eee ee eee! Se ah ae 

Conning & Co., Hart. bined ew seine eee weber sions efoseseeiiecs seighew erin aS0 HEE Toss Pacific F 1,000,000} 25 | 83.83}112.51] 13.26] 6.00)....]....]145 |110 

Curtis & Tt _s eee en a ee ee te. ieee ie People’ en Fire, NY. 1,000, 5 | 10.74] 14.66]—8.75] 1.50}....]....] 23 | 11 
Continental Cas, Chi...} 3,500,000) 10 | 20.00} 30.66) 2.05)160+)....|....| 43 | 34 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Pee RE! PH! RRS AAS | Ee 92] 103]....].... 

163s Phoenix Ins., Hart..... 6,000,000} 10 | 46.72) 57.21] 3.79) 2.00)....]....] 92 | 70 
ce Ce! | a ae Sees, \SmNameN, Zope Ee oe ae SS EAS Rr) ARE Pees ee Re: On ee ee 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........].. ot (OSE AER Sau PERE * ee eee eee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........]. re, epee: Cae ere| ee nF 
Continental Ins., N.Y...} 19,420,991] 10 | 32.80] 41.70) 5.90) 2.40)....|....] 774] 51 Presidential F.&M.,Chi. 250,000) 25 | 46.61) 77.53|/—19.28)..... a S| ee Pee 
Eagle Fire, Newark. . 1,000,000} 10 .00} 35.47) —.09) 2.30). -| 162] 144 ee SSS SE el a ee: SRS RP! eae y eS ae ee 
Emp. Reins., — City .| 1,500,000} 10 | 25.00]- 29.85] 2.47] 1.50]. es eae Prov., ——, Prov..... 3,000,000} 10 | 53.37] 60.44) 3.85) 2.20]....]....] 85 | 57 
mans i _ Co. of Anm., C.A Day & Co, Inc., 

ck duasee ie be 750,020) 5 | 11.89) 14.10)—1.34].....]....]...-] 15 7 Bosto PES ere ore rer erry eee eee, 
Fidehy Deposit. .... 6,000,000} 50 |101.00)128.46) 12.12)9+ -1190 |160 H.D. Knox & Go. 2) Se Bee Cae CR SE ae SR Ne) Ae) ae 
20s Rhode Is. Ins., Prov.. 2,000,000} 10 | 22.65) 29.14] 1.05)1.20+/.. -| 38 | 26 
Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y...| 18,797,717) 10 | 37.15) 48.15) 8.14) 2.60)....]....] 882] 524 5%s 
Firemen’s Ins., Nwk....| 18,777,000] 10 | 24.67) 31.55) 1.68} 2.20 ‘ “363 403) 30 C. . adit Inc. 

a RE: RRS SS ae A es! hee” a ie 0 Rc) Seer Sees Semen Semen eet) Saye ae, Hohe 

eee ee & CO Ee, nee, BRE Ry, eee 34 | 344)....].... uD Knox & Go. 1 ER, GES SEE SP Sp |e d| Sai Sa See Ae 

Milliken&Pell, N’r’k..|...........]. ce ee: REE Res See ot i eee os Fire, Pitts. . 1,000,000} 10 | 21.36] 27.24|—7.09] 2.40]... | 33 | 23 
Franklin Fire, Phila.(N.)} 2,500,000 | 25 |136.15)160.45) 11.01 +4 ey ees —— . Lyon & Co., 

VC TEES Ret. SORE CMe Pape Meme, [sexes a: lines d S Ie Ss Fee eee en ‘Life of Am., Chi.. 500, 000} 50 |100.00/139.03} 12.90] 6.00}... 

eee So ee Oe eee ee Cee ee 30} S08} ...001. 20s posers ss) iageatant Beal gaange eeppe Spt Gane Gh ee 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls .} 5,000,000} 10 | 22.24) 31.67) 1.91/1.60 |....]...-| 61 | 48 Security Ins. Co. of New 

+15s Haven, New Haven} 2,000,000} .25) 81.66/111.76| 4.75] 3.00]....]....] 46 | 28 

NR os UE ecw Wad bane Nude canted ow cawienEeuaats ee eee Ae ee SS A i Sar een Sy) Se) seni Js ae ee 

Curtis & Sanger NY. RIES IOre Ot Ree ee CE ES, LTT aS ee eee te ee: Raper) ies Pree Seece! SA amee! aie y | | eee ee 
Globe & Rutgers, N. 7, 000,000}100 |732.84/943.20)e39.17) .28)....].. ..]1275}900 Springfield F. & M., 

abo Batons NT. ree Ree RR: (RRR, ety ee. 940 1960 |....].... —— Mass. . 5,000,000] 25 | 96.15]135.02) 12.21) 4.50]. -|170 |132 
Globe Ins., Pittsburgh..| 1,000,000) 10 | 14.18] 16.03)—1.48 my ee eee a = gala Inc., " 

ta re ae oe al eee Sher Sere (ee) OR) Meme Te ae ae 

8 ON EOS Lk ee ae Cee meer cere eee HD Knox & Go. Be. | , SE ee RE CR | aS OR Sere 
Great Amer. Ins., Inc. St. Paul F.& M., St. P.. 25 |110.59/143.37| 17.43] 6.25]....]....|240 |193 

oh RR RESRE? 16,390,000} 10 | 22.98) 33.37] 2.59) 1.60)....]....] 41 | 28 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. SR: | S| SRS) Bees 188 |192 ad eed 

OE SOE bi RGSS CR ARR AONE eo. ee: 303] 334]....].... |] Stuyvesant Fire, N.Y... 25 | 57.96] 79.31/—6.97| 2.00)....]....] 84 | 40 

ae ke a a een en Sat Re 302] 303)....].... A. AGS... 6635s: pee) Re Raia Sep aes Ut ee ae 
Hanover Fire, N.Y..... 4,000,000] 10 | 42.00) 47.75) .18/1.60]....]....]| 65 | 38 Sylvania Ins. Co., Phila. 10 | 23.25) 27.87|—5.76| 1.35]....]....] 32 | 19 

+10s W. I Lyon & Co., 
NG: kn cu ane aiaesb<s asl wawellvbie medion sauhihhaatevEe tae “ MOE cvichvcas 'Ei.. MMR iee ecw becces os SEES: See Serre See Same! aan eee Peay ae 

Curtis & San hk é ee ae Se Re Re: 393) 404]....].... Travelers Ins., Hart.. 100 |232.92/858.52) 32.81/20.00}....]..../1600)1190 
Harmonia Fire, uffalo. 1,000,000} 10 | 30.26) 34.06] 1.99) 1.50]....]....] 39 | 23 Conning & Co., Hart. See, Ae, Bee Sete) Oat 1310}1330}....].... 

Curtis & Sanger, N i. 4 eRe ne: RS, Re HNEE pes 27} 28 |....].... Curtis & Sanger, N PMR do sie cccevsbastahcacwschiccedd ines sortase cd 1310}1330}. . 

art. Fire, Hart....... 10,000,000} 10 | 42.25) 63.53) 8.79] 2.00]....]....] 89 | 60 United Life & Acc. Ins. 

Conning & Co. ee cece end sce ch enc Ss ak san eaabiae SARUM ewe ie oe ee Co., Concord...... 25 | 44.57/102.14| 20.7} 2.50).. 

er, N.Y. Lams pameiuliosele neces <isteasebeaws peeks eS ee C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 
Hactiord Steam Boiler & MN crocs pient wack avalos culasansicdvanvoukeaws seatasiog 45 | 50 
Inspn., Hartford. 3,000, 000}100 |346.00)503.19} 23.01]18.00]....]....] 80 | 53 H.D. oes MINS si ves one othe sak fowsncalbcncvebeeaccuaeebaee aon 
ee SS LSS Oh SRE ee lee aE Heer AK ets od he ey U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...........].. af eS ee ees OG 000 1b. 5c1.... anty, Baltimore... .} 10,000,000] 10 | 24.28] 32.57} .36] 2.00]... .| 52 | 37 
SR Aan 24,000,000} 10 | 30.14) 38.74] 2.96) 2.00 res 49 | 374 || U.S. Fire, New York...] 5,000,000] 10 | 42.01] 53.87] 4.17/240+].. 93 | 56 
Hudson Cas., J City. . 705,473} 10 | 14.29) 17.97|—5.49| .40)....]....J 11] 2 25%s 
Im . & Exp., ceaaig 1,000, 25 | 44.36) 67.58)—8.86] 4.00]....]....| 95 | 40 |] U.S. Mer. &Ship.,N.Y.} 1,000,000/100 |321.55/443.791d44.74/11.00}....]..../455 |290 

rer EI ROR. SE RN RD RRR SRNL ery: ae (8 AS ae ee Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. aaa 2 Seles 4 Sei nae 1340 {360 }....}...- 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|...... aie ee aires (Seem: (OGRE SE Ree. 2 P28 1.1. Vir. F.&M., Richmond.. 500,000} 25 | 95.42/125.52) 2.76] 4.50)....]....]125 | 92 
Indep. Fire, Phila...... 1,000,000} 5 | 8.53} 9.95)/—1.31] .35]. ee Se (NE SS TNO, SRE SRRRPRR GR RS | RAY | Oe: 96 1110 }....}...- 

W. Wall. Lyon & Co..|...........].. De pee a REM ES CE Re ee ... || Westchester Fire, N. Y.] 2,000,000] 10 {400.98} 57.18] 3.79) 2.50)....]....] 73 | 48 
Ind. Indem., Phila. .... 1,250,000} 5 | 12.08) 17.53}—7.33].....]. a 25) 8 SRE Sen HEE: ER SES eae) Tapa! 2. 56 | 59 }....].... 

_W. Wall. PEEK (Sea a (ARN (emapenies neeane (theres RRA lea er Dee tar ee NS kd ORIEN OR RNIN GRR EGR sans: 52 | 533]... 1... 
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In an opinion written by Justice 
Booth, the United States Circuit Court 
of Appeals at St. Louis on Aug. 9 re- 
manded for new trial the suit of the 
beneficiary of a life insurance policy on 
Magnus Erickson of Oslo, Minn., 
against the Lincoln National Life In- 
surance Company for double indemnity 
on a $10,000 life insurance policy. 

Evidence presented at the trial of 
the case showed that streptococcic in- 
fection set in soon after Erickson was 
cut by a barber on Nov. 23, 1928. He 
died a week later. A claim for double 
indemnity under the policy was pre- 
sented, but payment was refused by 
the company. 

The Appeals Court in remanding the 
case for a new trial held that the cir- 
cumstances did not necessarily qualify 
the beneficiary for double indemnity 
under the $10,000 policy. The clause 
provided that should the holder “sus- 
tain bodily injury through external, 
violent accidental means,” resulting in 
death within ninety days, double pay- 
ment will be made.” 

Originally the case was tried in the 
District Court of Minnesota, which 
found in favor of the plaintiff. The in- 
surance company took an appeal. The 
company contended that the policy did 
not cover death resulting directly or 
indirectly from disease in any form. 

Case reversed and remanded for new 
trial. 





To Investigate Employers’ Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis 


The September grand jury in St. 
Louis, Mo., will investigate the prac- 
tices of the Electrical Employers As- 
sociation and three affiliated organi- 
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zations which are now defendants in 
ouster proceedings instituted in the 
Missouri Supreme Court by Attorney- 
General Stratton Shartel. The mem- 
bers and officers of the organization 
have been accused of conspiring with 
each other and representatives of the 
Electrical Workers Union to regulate 
prices and restrain competition in St. 
Louis. 

The organizations include the Elec- 
trical Protective Association, the Elec- 
trical Listing Bureau and the Elec- 
trical Approval Board. Under the 
working agreement with the union elec- 
trical contractors in St. Louis pay $2.80 
a day per employee to the Electrical 
Protective Association for life and an- 
nuity insurance. 

The Central Trades and Labor 
Unions of St. Louis on Aug. 10 adopted 
a resolution denouncing the proposed 
grand jury investigation and the ac- 
tivity of Attorney-General Shartel 
against the union and the other or- 
ganizations. 


Files Suit to Recover Property 
Lost in Hold-Up 


A third customer of the Grand 


National Bank of St. Louis has filed © 


suit to recover valuables lost when 
robbers looted the safety deposit vault 
of the bank on the morning of Sunday, 
May 25. The new suit was brought in 
the name of the Babler Farms Com- 
pany of St. Louis County, the petition 
setting forth that the company had in 
its safety deposit box at the time of 
the robbery $18,000 in bonds. The 
bank is held liable because of negli- 
gence in leaving the vault insufficiently 
protected. 


Tax on Life Premiums Proposed 


The plan of Governor Flem D. Samp- 
son of Kentucky to impose a small tax 
on the premiums collected by life in- 
surance companies doing business in 
Kentucky for the purpose of paying for 
free text books for the children in the 
public schools of this State, was crit- 
icized this week by James Elton Bragg 
of New York, director of the life insur- 
ance training course of New York Uni- 
versity. Bragg said that Governor 
Sampson likely thought that by col- 
lecting this tax it would come from the 
companies and that it is an easy and 
legitimate way of raising money needed 
for school purposes. He was mistaken, 
however, Bragg continued, for the 
policyholders and not the companies 
would in the end pay the tax. The ad- 
dress was before the Ashland club. 


Sales Letters 
(Concluded from page 21) 


to give you a good letter—as you know, 
we said specifically in offering our Let- 
ter Service that THE SPECTATOR must 
have enough facts to work on. If you 
wish to give us more of an idea of the 
type of men on your farms, what their 
principal crops are, how many acres 
the farms have, how many are tilled 
each year, what the average profit per 
acre is, whether the farms are mort- 
gaged and usually to what extent, what 
the value of mechanical equipment is 
—and the dwelling and other buildings 
are likely to be worth—we will pre- 
pare a letter for you. 

In other words, the letter depends 
more on the individual you are ad- 
dressing than on any other factor. 


Send along a specimen of the child’s 
participating policy and tell us how 
you are approaching the problem—the 
letter must prepare the way for your 
call and use much the same sales angle. 


In the case of working among Boy 
Scouts there is an obvious angle of 
approach—a powerful human charac- 
teristic inherent in every father and 
mother of which you can take advan- 
tage. That is the parental love for the 
boy, and the desire to give him a better 
— in life than they—the old folks 
ad. 

However, there is a negative angle 
to your working among this group, in 
view of your official Scout capacity. 
Small minded folks will say, “He’s in- 
terested in the Boy Scouts only for 
what he can get out of them!” And 
that will hurt your business not only 
among the scouts but in general. 

We have prepared a letter covering 
this situation that you will find useful 
in practically every case. Each letter 
should be hand typed, addressed to the 
individual father, and pen signed. If 
you try to make the letter a “circular” 
so that it is plainly a form, the results 
will be disappointing. 

Mail only two or three letters at one 
time and follow each one with a per- 
sonal call. If you mail a flood of 
letters and are too long in “catching 
up” with them their appeal has grown 
cold and the effort wasted. 


Very truly yours, 
EDITOR. 
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